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offers you a complete switch service of 


11 Lines— 


built and priced to profitably fit every job 


1. Industrial pay Switches 


Quick Maks Br ly 


a € Safety Switches 
3. Series 7000 ane Seatiaiieas 
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4. “Mason” Safety Sutin 





5. Standardized Micter Suites 
6. “Univ eal Meter Sutteben 
7. “Safe Lock” Meter Switches 


8. Poly phase Meter Sutin 
9. Type oA” Knife Swindies 
10. Type “—" Kuife Suttons 
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ll. Fuse Blocks—Battery Switches, — 


Nationally stocked by the better jobbers 


vVe7 THE TRUMBULL- VANDERPOEL © 7 
Y ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. VY 


BANTAM, CONNECTICUT 
Makers Oj Good Switches since 1912 
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First Reports From Local 
Code Committees 


New Orleans and Kansas City Reports Give Full Evidence 
of Value of Such Committees When Properly 
Organized and Functioning 


VIDENCE of the effectiveness of a 
local Code Committee when prop- 
erly organized and functioning is given 
in the annual reports of two such com- 
mittees, namely those operating in New 
Orleans, La. and in Kansas City, Mo. 
For a year or more in both places rep- 
resentatives of central station, inspec- 
tion interests and contractors have been 
meeting regularly and thrashing out 
local code matters in a co-operative 
spirit. The result has been a better un- 
derstanding on the part of all, more 
respect for the National Electrical Code, 
less incentive to make snap judgments 
or rulings, more of a willingness to 
work together and a better appreciation 
each of the other’s problems. 

A resume of the year’s activities will 
follow with the thought that it might be 
helpful to local code committees in 
other places. 


New Orleans 


Personnel: Roydan Douglas, con- 
tractor, chairman; L. F. Griffith, super- 
intendent of distribution New Orleans 
Public Service Company; W. A. Dilzell, 
city electrician and George Welman, 
chief inspector Louisiana Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, secretary. ; 

Regular meetings are scheduled for 
the fifteenth of each month at 1:30 
P. M. at the office of the Douglas Elec- 
trical Construction Company. These 


meetings are strictly formal according 





to parliamentary rules, luncheon meet- 
ings not being considered official. 

The regular routine of business is to 
take up matters referred to the local 
committee by the national code commit- 
tee chairman, local code matters, utility 
regulations and such other matters as 
members or others might bring to its 
attention. 


During the course of the year the 
committee was successful in securing 
the co-operation of all interests in help- 
ing the city electrician draft a new or- 
dinance governing electrical installa- 
tions. The committee itself gave the 
city electrician considerable help. 


One manufacturer who had been un- 
able to secure the use of certain of his 
products in New Orleans was given the 
opportunity of laying his case before 
the committee for an impartial hearing. 
While he was not successful, at least he 
had the feeling that he was not being 
barred by a one man prejudice. 

The chairman on ‘several occasions 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee the unsatisfactory co-operation of 
architects with contractors in the prep- 
aration of electrical plans. 

The committee passed a resolution 
suggesting to the city administration 
that a clause be inserted in the electri- 
cal code requiring as a part of the ap- 
plication for inspection the filing of a 
complete plan or description of the 
electrical work. 


13 


Abuse of fuses and cutouts by pen- 
nies or bridges was discussed and sev- 
eral designs of cutouts to overcome this 
trouble were mentioned. It was thought 
that a plug cutout, with a bayonet joint 
and depressed base for center contact 
would solve the problem. Another sug- 
gestion was to conceal the center contact 
so that it be reached only by the contact 
or the plug. 

A great number of interesting code 
questions came up and when the com- 
mittee could not reach a satisfactory 
agreement the national. chairman was 
asked for an opinion. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: 


Entrances—Should conductor to take 
care of 100 percent branch circuit capa- 
city be installed or should a load factor 
of say 75 percent be recognized? Un- 
settled, left to national chairman. 

The utility brought out that accord- 
ing to 806 (a) their underground serv- 
ice conduit must be enclosed in concrete 
from floor line to service fuse cabinet 
and as its service wiremen were not 
concrete mixers it was a hardship. It 
was suggested that the utility go ahead 
and when a number of services were 
ready to have its paving force do the 
work. 

Grounding—The following methods 
of making ground connections were 
thought to be dependable: 

1—Connect grounded service wire to 
conduit on outside end and connect 
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lower end of conduit to the ground— 
work to be done by the contractor. 


2—Ground wire and grounded serv- 
ice wire to be connected together in 
service cabinet and connection to cab- 
inet made by lighting company, con- 
tractor to run wire and leave the end 
near service cutout the same as his 
“load side” wire. 

3—Lighting company not to permit 
any connections to be made at fittings 
in service conduit on street side of 
meter. 


Transformers— Agreed that when 
operating between 601 and 5000 volts 
transformers should be permitted to be 
attached to outside building walls, pro- 
vided all wiring is in rigid conduit and 
transformers are provided with termin- 
als that enclose all wire and connec- 
tions. 

Signs—Suggestion that signs wired 
with conduit be not required to bear 
Underwriters’ label was not approved 
because other construction features were 
just as important from a safety stand- 
point as electrical features. 

A great many other Code questions 
were brought up by various members 
but no action was taken. 


Kansas City 


Personnel: D. D. Clarke, electrical 
engineer, Kansas City Pr. & Lt. Co.; 
K. W. Adkins, (M. L. Nordgren, alter- 
nate), Missouri Inspection Bureau; 
Frank J. Seiler, city electrician; Fred 
E. Geiss, electragist; A. Penn Denton, 
electragist, chairman. Note—The mem- 
bers are also members of the Kansas 
City Electric Club, and constitute the 
Electric Club’s Code Committee. 
Functions: 


a. Review of Existing Electrical Ordi- 
nances. 

b. Review of Electrical Section of the 
proposed local Building Code. 

c. Review and discussion of rules and 
regulations issued by the City Elec- 
trician. 

d. Review and discussion of new rules 
in the 1925 Edition of the National 
Electrical Code, preparatory to 
adoption of same January lst, 1926. 


Meetings: Weekly luncheon and 
evening meetings were held during Jan- 
uary, February, March and April; bi- 
weekly meetings during May, June, 
July, August and September; weekly 
meetings again during October, Novem- 
ber and December. These meetings 
were held at the University Club and at 





the office of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Company. 


Scope of Investigations: 


Bulletins issued by City Electrician and 
special meetings. 


Bulletin—January 23, 1925. 

a. Identified wiring requirements. 

b. Connection of wall switches to iden- 
tified wiring. 

c. Outlet Boxes and plate in knob-and- 
tube systems. 

d. Fixture Studs, requirements. 

e. Flexible tubing, supporting 
length of. 

f. Taping and soldering. 

. Armored Cable installations, limita- 
tions. 

h. Standardized Meter Service Switches, 
effective dates. 

i. Load side fuses, specifications and 
use thereof. 

j. Service Entrances and 
Switches in  knob-and-tube 
grounding of. 

k. Single Conductor armored cable pro- 
hibited for grounding conductor. 

1. System grounding requirements, sin- 
gle phase and three phase. 

m. Artificial grounding requirements. 

n. o. and p. Administrative provisions. 


Bulletin—February 23rd, 1925. 


a. Fixture Supports—old house work. 

b. Fixture studs, general. 

c. Bracket outlet boxes for knob-and- 
tube work. 

d. Branch circuit wattage limitation. 

e. Alternating current fractional horse- 
power wattage limitation. 

f. Branch circuit fusing. 

Lighting service and feeder capacity 

requirements. 

h. Non-electrical fittings. 

i. Contact. 

j. and k. Administrative Provisions. 


Bulletin—March 23, 19235. 

a. Oil burner motors and other non- 
portable fractional horsepower ro- 
tating machinery, wiring methods 
for. 

b. Outlet boxes for drop cords and ceil- 
ing receptacles in  knob-and-tube 
work. 

. Auto starter switches. 

. Meter connection diagrams. 

e. f. & g. Administrative Provisions. 
General meeting, March 28, 1925, at 

City Hall council chamber with licensed 

electricians, jobbers, architects and en- 

gineers, conducted by city electrician. 

Open discussion of the three bulletins 

that had been issued previously. 
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General meeting, April 14, 1995 
with supply jobbers conducted by city 
electrician to discuss materials needed 
for new requirements. 

General meeting, April 23, 1925, a 
City Hall council chamber with licensed 
electricians, jobbers, fixture dealers, ar. 
chitects and engineers, conducted by 
city electrician. Open discussion of 
proposed fixture wiring and installing 
rules. 

Bulletin—May 25, 1925. 


. Indentification of fixture wires. 

. Chain fixtures—installation rules, 
. Ceiling fixtures—installation rules. 
. Bracket fixtures—installation rules, 
. Insulation of fixtures. 

. Socket switching requirements. 

. Range and Lighting Feeder Sizes. 
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General meeting, May 28, 1925, at 
City Hall council chamber with licensed 
electricians, jobbers, fixture dealers, ar. 
chitects and engineers, conducted by 
city electrician. Open discussion of 
May 25. 


“Our Committee,” writes Chairman 
Denton, who is also National Chairman, 
“by its close contact with local electri- 
cal building construction work, has 
been able to assist in bringing about 
more respect and comprehensive adher- 
ence to the National Electrical Code. 
The co-ordination of the work of all in- 
terests locally making contact with the 
public in furnishing the public electric 
service has resulted in encouraging all 
members of the Local Code Committee 
in the study of Code standards with the 
result that all electrical, insurance and 
inspection interests have co-operated 
more intelligently in meeting inspection 
conditions during 1925, and complying 
with new code requirements. Under the 
old order of things, the adoption of the 
1923 National Electrical Code was not 
completely accomplished in Kansas 
City territory until about the middle of 
the summer of 1925, yet the adoption of 
the 1925 edition of the N. E. C. will be 
possible and will be made effective at 
the latest on or about April 1, 1926.” 


1925 Lamp Sales 


The sale of incandescent lamps such 
as are used in the lighting of homes 
reached the total of 280,000,000 in 
1925, according to the annual review of 
the electrical industry by John Liston 
of the General Electric Company. This 
is an increase of 714 per cent over 1924 
and over four times the 1908 figure. 
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Bare Copper Feeder System for 
va New Skyscraper 
























» ar: 
_ by 
of Thirty-two Story Telephone Office and Exchange Building Has 
ling Interesting Electrical Installation Laid Out to Provide for 
Maximum Flexibility of Operation 
. MOST interesting building from an ing which is already a skymark was __ into account the telephone central office 
* electrical standpoint is now near- - designed by McKenzie, Voorhees & power which ultimately will about 
es, ing completion in New York. It is the Gmelin. equal the building light and power load. 
Barclay-Vesey Building and will be The first floor is devoted to stores, a Nevertheless, space has been provided 
used by the New York Telephone Com- hank, commercial offices, etc., while the for additional feeders and risers. 
pany as an office building and central next nine floors are set apart for tele- Flexibility of wiring facilities is nec- 
a exchange. phone exchanges, the remaining floors essary in a building of this nature be- 
nail This thirty-two story building occu- being for offices. cause of the more or less minor changes 
ar. pies an entire block and has an excep- The building cannot be added to and which are sure to be made every once 
by tionally heavy lighting load per floor the electrical load is pretty definitely in a while in the location of partitions, 
of fed from a grid system of distribution fixed, being about one-half lighting load office space and desks. Thus it will be 
in the ceilings. The floors house an and one-half elevators, ventilating mo- more economical in the long run to in- 
- underfloor duct system for low tension tors, pumps, etc. This does not take crease the first cost somewhat for light- 
re services only. ing outlets and runs of conduit and to 
tri The service, being way downtown, is lay down a comprehensive under floor 
has 110-220 volt direct current which means duct system with plenty of inter-con- 
on copper leads at the entrance such as one nection boxes and junctions. It should 
ver is accustomed to see ordinarily only in be borne in mind that flexibility must 
de power plants. be provided so that the service to the 
he Finally, the feeder system is novel in tenth floor, which initially will be used 
the that bare solid copper rods are em- as offices, can be economically con- 
i evel verted to telephone central office use. 
all As one looks at the shiny copper bars Bearing these general requirements 
tee running from service board to main in mind, the following discussion of the 
the switchboard and the bare copper feed- electrical installation in the Barclay- 
nd ers twisting and turning where only Vesey Building will be the more sig- 
ed conduits are ordinarily seen, one begins nificant. 
on to think of the building as a copper Service 
re mine. There are three separate entrances in 
he The engineers in laying out the job the basement, two 110-220 volt d. c., 
ws —Meyer, Strong & Jones—after re- and one 220 volt 3-phase 60 cycle a. c. 
os ceiving the electrical re- The two d. c. services 
of quirements from the tel- are fed from points in 
of ephone company’s engi- the Edison street network 
~ neers went ahead to pro- so that in case an inter- 
at vide an installation that |=  —-—s ruption occurs in one 
was entirely suitable to feeder the other will au- 
the type of occupancy tomatically be switched 
and was flexible. The on. These services are 
work was installed by brought in at widely sep- 
h Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., arated points to pro- 
“ electrical contrac tors, vide additional reliability 
in who have had to handle which is a matter of ut- 
of a job involving a lot of most importance in a 
a new ideas and conditions. telephone building. There 
is An inspection of the will also be two A. C. 
4 work, however, impresses service entrances for 
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New Thirty-two Story Telephone Building Erected in New York 
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for central office power. There are 
swenty 4-inch conduits in each of the 
d. c. entrances. 


The entrance cables are terminated at 
service boards located in the basement 
(see Fig. 1). The current is carried 
from each of these to the house switch- 
board by means of fourteen positive, 
fourteen negative and four neutral 4 by 
414 in. bus bars, and having an allow- 
able current carrying of 13,800 amp. 
It is from this switchboard that the 
risers to the various points of distribu- 
tion are run. This switchboard is very 
interesting and complete and will be 
described in detail in a later article. 
The risers, being one of the distinctly 
new features of the building, so far as 
the commercial electrical installation is 
concerned, will, however, be given first 
consideration. 

The principal advantages of using 
bus bar risers, that is bare copper rods, 
instead of insulated cables are as fol- 
lows: 

Conduits may be dispensed with, 
rubber insulation and braids are unnec- 
essary, the conductors, being bare, may 
be operated at heavier current density, 
they are easy to install and it is a very 
simple matter to tap them for the sup- 
ply of the distributing panels at each 
floor; furthermore this scheme permits 
of great flexibility in distributing the 
electrical load between the various 
risers, as we shall see. 


There are several bus bar circuits in 
each group located in shafts as shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 2 and the 
panel boxes at each floor are located in 
these shafts close to the risers so that 
the taps from the risers to the boxes 
iuay readily be shifted from one set of 
bare copper rods to another. 


It is to be expected in undertaking a 
new method of wiring, such as this, 
that several new problems would be en- 
countered. Practically all of these were 
foreseen before the work was started 
and tests were made in advance by Hart- 
zel & Buehler through the agency of the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York. 

Where the conductor consists of a 
rigid bar, in some cases over two hun- 
dred and seventy feet long, the amount 
of expansion and contraction to be ex- 
pected is an important matter. This 
effect is due to the temperature changes 
from the seasonal variations and also 
to the heating from the current being 
carried. This last item was also one 





which required laboratory determina- 
tion. 

Obviously, in order to provide for 
the expansion and contraction, which 
is bound to take place, it is advisable 
to support the rods only at the top, and 
as some of them weigh as much as 1,035 
pounds a piece, it was felt necessary to 
test out the design for the supports 
rather carefully so as to make sure that 
failure would not occur. In addition 
to this it was necessary to provide sep- 
arators for the rods at each floor. 

Five sizes of rods were used which, 
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tween the current-carrying conductors. 

Almost all of the supports are lo- 
cated at two levels—at the mezzanine 
just below the eighteenth floor and at 
the top of the building. Those which 
serve the floors below the mezzanine do 
not extend above it. Those which serve 
the upper floors are installed in shafts 
having an offset from those below, thus 
necessitating a horizontal run on the 
mezzanine floor. It is to be noted that 


none of the bus bar riser circuits termi- 
nate at intermediate floors except in a 
They all go to 


few special instances. 
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Fig. 1. 


together with their weights as supported 
at the seventeenth mezzanine floor, their 
length being 270 feet, are as follows:— 














Diameter Weight 
% inch 205 Ibs. 
34 inch 460 lbs. 
¥g inch 626 lbs. 

1 inch 818 lbs. 

1% inch 1035 Ibs. 





The tensile strength of the rods and 
the couplings was another detail which 
had to be studied to make sure that they 
would not break from their own weight; 
and the conductivity of the couplings 
was carefully ascertained and a design 
adopted which would obviate unneces- 
sary heating and electrical losses. 


Another point which received pre- 
liminary consideration was the separa- 
tion required between the bars on ac- 
count of the electro-magnetic action be- 
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Bus Bar Routes From Service Entrance to House Switchboard and Risers 


the mezzanine and a certain portion of 
them go to the top. (see Fig. 2). This 
arrangement has the advantage of pro- 
viding for the maximum of flexibility 
in evenly distributing the electrical load 
between the different circuits, because 
any of them can easily be tapped at any 
floor. 


The appearance of the supports is 
shown in Fig. 3. They consist essen- 
tially of a heavy piece of slate sup- 
ported by longitudinal channel irons 
and cross pieces of flat steel on edge in 
grooves cut in the slate between each 
set of bars. The latter pass through 
holes drilled in the slate and are held 
from slipping through by caps. The 
details are shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. 
That these supports. must have great 
strength will be apparent when it is re- 
alized that a maximum weight of 12,- 
900 lbs. is carried by one of them at 
the mezzanine floor. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it will be seen 
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that the support consists of an upper 
piece of slate drilled with holes through 
which the bars pass and a similarly 
drilled lower piece of slate. These are 
held together by through bolts. In 
grooves made in both of these plates are 
placed flat irons set on edge and extend- 
ing beyond the plates so as to rest on 





Fig. 3. Riser Support on Mezzanine Floor 


the main channel iron. Fig. 5 shows 
the location of the through bolts and 
of the flat irons—one of the latter being 
placed between adjacent rows of three 
holes so as to take as much strain from 
the plates as possible. Fig. 5 also 
shows the long through bolts passing 
through the ends of all the flat irons to 
hold them in strict alignment. In ad- 
dition to this, as is plainly shown in 
Fig. 6, U bolts are provided to clamp 
the assembly firmly to the channel iron. 

This covers the supporting structure. 
The manner in which the rods are held 
is very simple. The end of the rod has 
a machined thread over which a sleeve 
is screwed. This sleeve rests on a brass 


MICARTA 









































large enough to permit of the passage 
of the sleeve through it. A loose micarta 
sleeve covering the joint sets in the 
counter sunk hole in the slate, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The copper bars may be carried 
above the support for accessibility in 
testing or, as is the case for those cir- 
cuits extending above the mezzanine 
floor, for the short horizontal run to the 
shafts for the risers to the upper floors. 

It should be remembered that the 
strength of the threads, sleeves and 
other details of this support were tested 
beforehand wherever any doubt existed 
as to the efficiency of this method. All 
of the rod couplings were designed so 
that the shearing strength of the threads 
would be greater than the tensile 


strength of the solid bars. With the 
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these sleeves is simply to prevent shor 
circuits, or high resistance leaks, from 
foreign matter which might collect op 
the separator. 

The whole group of vertical bus bar 
is protected at each floor by a grill 7 ft, 
high. The shafts are entered through 
Dahlstrom fireproof doors at each floor. 

It is thus evident how the bus bars 
hang freely from the top and that there 
is no obstruction of any kind to cause 
trouble from variations in their length 
due to expansion and contraction from 
changes in temperature. The horizontal 
runs are connected to the riser by means 
of flexible cables to provide for varia. 
tion in length. 

These are made with a large number 
of comparatively fine strands. They 
are covered with “slow-burning” insul- 
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Fig. 4. End Elevation of Supporting Slab 
and Channel 











or copper washer which is seated in a 
slightly counter sunk hole as shown in 
Fig. 6, but the hole in the washer is not 
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Fig. 5. 





Plan of Slate Bus Supporting Slab 


This shows condition at the Mezzanine floor in D shaft where the maximum number of rods will be 
supported, weighing 12,900 Ibs. 


supports once in place and the first 
(top) section of the bar installed it was 
a simple matter to install the rest. A 
slate separator is located at each floor 
and in some high stories between floors. 
The separators are drilled similarly to 
the supporting slate. This is shown in 
Fig. 7. The rods are all in twelve-foot 
lengths which is such that although the 
couplings do not always come at the 
same point they never come too close to 
the slate separators. These couplings 
are cup shaped at the top so that melted 
solder may readily be poured in. Dur- 
ing this pouring process the joints were 
heated by two heavy duty gasolene 
torches and the solder poured in until 
it issued from the bottom of the sleeve. 

As will be seen from the illustration 
(Fig. 7) each rod is provided with a 
loose micarta sleeve six inches long 
which sets into a counter sunk hole in 
the slate separator. The purpose of 





ation and have the same current carry- 
ing capacities as the bars to which they 
are attached, due allowance being made 
for the greater heating which takes 
place in a covered conductor than in 
one which is bare. The connections are 
made by means of Dossert connectors. 

The horizontal runs, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 8 and another in Fig. 9, 
are supported by slate and are protected 
by wire mesh on the sides and a metal 
plate on the bottom of the run. The 
method of support is shown in Fig. 10. 
The horizontal couplings are made and 
soldered, or “sweated,” in the same way 
as the vertical ones already described, 
except that in the latter operations they 
are drilled at each end and molten 
solder is poured in at one hole until it 
overflows from the other. 

In addition to the two points of sup- 
port for the vertical risers there is an- 
other at the tenth floor for a series of 
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buses used solely to supply power for 
the operation of the telephone exchanges 
to be located on the lower floors of the 
building. These, however, have noth- 
ing to do with the lighting load and will 
not be treated here. 

The layout of the horizontal bus 
routes from the house switchboard in 
the basement to the bottom of the risers 
js shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 
This figure, together with the photo- 
graphs (Figs. 8-9), shows a number of 
other interesting details which bring 
out several points peculiar to this job— 
in other words, the “local conditions.” 

In the first place the location of the 
two service entrances are below the wa- 
ter line in this part of the city and great 
caré had to be taken to prevent leaks. 
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Fig. 7. View of Slate Separator, Micarta 
Sleeve and Couplings 


Furthermore, it will be seen that Fig. 
1 shows only one corner of the build- 
ing and the central core, extending from 
basement to roof, and in which are lo- 
cated the elevators, stairways, toilets 
and shafts for steam pipes and elec- 
trical feeders. The space on one side 
of this core, between shafts “C” and 
“D,” is reserved exclusively for the tel- 
ephone cables, which accounts for the 
otherwise apparently peculiar arrange- 
ment of bus bar routes to these two 
shafts. The routes to shafts “A” and 
“B” are also shown and will be seen to 
follow the most direct and logical paths. 

‘One of the major practical difficulties 
of installation was to avoid interference 
with the work of the other trades under 
the basement ceiling. Figs. 8 and 9 
show how the runs had to be offset ver- 


tically on account of ventilation flues 
and in addition to this there was a good 
deal of steam and water piping which 
had to be avoided. It was, therefore, 
necessary to study the situation by 
means of composite drawings on which 
everything was shown to make sure that 





the other hand, the available space was 
limited by other considerations and the 
amount finally allotted was about 4 by 
8 ft. 

’ The sizes of the bus bars vary just 
as would be the case with insulated 
‘cables and for similar reasons. 
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Fig. 6. Side Elevation of Supporting Slab and Reinforcing Bars 


there would be sufficient room. This in- 
volved close cooperation between the 
trades. 

The riser diagram shown in Fig. 2, 
together with its associated table, gives 
a good idea of how the various circuits 
in each shaft are tapped to supply the 
panels at each floor, the elevators and 
the blowers. 

It will be noted from all of the pic- 
tures of the risers that spare space has 
been provided for additional circuits in 
case future developments should make 
them necessary. 





The size of riser shafts was the sub- 
ject of considerable thought. It was 
of course desirable to make these as 
large as possible consistent with reason- 
able space not only for the risers them- 
selves, but also for the panel boxes. On 


The principle by which the sizes of 
the lighting buses were determined was 
by the known requirements of other tel- 
ephone buildings as shown by past ex- 
perience. This was on the basis of ap- 
prox 145 watts per 100 square feet of 
gross floor area and of approx 190 
watts per 100 square feet of productive 
floor space. The total area of each 
floor was divided between the four 
shafts on the floors below the eighteenth 
and two shafts on the floors above the 
eighteenth. 

The distribution panels are mounted 





Figs. 8 and 9. Horizontal Bus Bar Runs 
in Basement 


Note method of support, room for spares, bends 
and offsets. 


in the riser shafts of which, as already 
stated, there are four up to the eigh- 
teenth floor and two above. In some 
cases these boxes are mounted on ver- 
tical angle iron supports, as shown in 
Fig. 11, which are attached to the floor 
beams and extend the full length of the 
shafts. This has proved to be a great 
convenience in many ways as, among 
other things, it was not necessary to 
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wait until the walls were completed to 
mount the boxes. 

There were certain peculiarities in 
this building, especially on the floors 
used for telephone exchanges, which are 
worth noting. Fig. 12 shows part of 
the conduit layout on one of these floors 
and it will be observed that the home 
runs of conduit to one of the shafts are 
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Fig. 10. Method of Supporting Hori- 
zontal Runs 


not direct, as would ordinarily be ex- 
pected, but are run from a pull box. 
The reason for this is that the side of 
the central core of the building which 
would have to be pierced by the home 
runs is taken up with conduits for tele- 
phone cables and cannot be broken into. 
It is, therefore, necessary to go around 
this and the only practicable method is 
to use a pull box as shown in Fig. 12. 
Another pull box is located in the shaft 
above the panel because the direct run 
of conduits from the first pull box to 
the panel is obstructed by a large 
girder. 

The other shaft shown in Fig. 12 is 
not so obstructed and the home runs to 
that panel are made direct without any 
pull boxes. 

Taps are taken from the bus bars and 
run into the tops of the panel boxes as 
shown in Fig. 13. These taps consist 
simply of No. 1 A. W. G. solid weather- 
proof conductors soldered to clamp fit- 
tings which in turn are sweated to the 
bare copper rods; but it will be seen 
from the photograph that they are kept 
high up out of the way and so that they 
may be run into the top of the box. 


The boxes used are the General Elec- 
tric sectional type varying in size from 
ten to seventy-four circuits. They are 
provided with NEC cartridge fuses and 
30 amp. branch circuit switches, and 
lugs only in the mains. 

The method of distribution in the 
office space is that known as the “Grid” 
system. With this arrangement there is 
a source outlet in the ceiling near each 
column, but out of the line of any fu- 
ture partitions which may be placed be- 











tween them. It is shown in diagram- 
matic form for a part of one of the 
floors in Fig. 12. The size of the con- 
duits is also shown in this diagram. It 
will be seen that the outlets are tied to- 
gether with conduit and that there is a 
“home-run” of conduit to the panel or 
pull box from the nearest of these out- 
lets or “junctions.” The general light- 
ing fixtures, switches and receptacles, 
wherever located, are fed from these 
junctions which are 6 in. square. It 
will be evident that the installation is 
very flexible and that by this means a 
minimum amount of cutting away of 
plaster will be necessary when making 
changes in the future lighting which 
cannot now be foreseen. 

The principle followed in gaining the 
desired flexibility in this “grid” sys- 
tem is to provide several routes between 
any outlet and its panel. In most cases 
these routes will be of about the same 
length, although if the congestion in all 
other home runs makes it necessary, 
there are always roundabout routes pos- 
sible. One branch circuit on the panel 
board is provided for approximately 
every 400 sq. ft. of floor space and the 
floor space is conduited so as to pro- 
vide for two circuits for each 400 sq. 
ft. of floor space and this in turn may 
even be increased by adding additional 
wires through the network of conduits. 

The manner in which the wire is in- 
stalled is as follows: 


A diagram such as that shown in Fig. 
12 is turned over to the occupant who 
marks the outlets which he expects to 
use. He also indicates any preferences 
which he may have as to the grouping 
of lights on the branch circuits; that is, 
there might be some reason why the 
lights in a certain location should pref- 
erably be on one circuit. With this in- 
formation in hand it is a simple matter 
for the engineers to plan the installation 
of the wire in the gridwork of conduits 
in the most efficient manner and without 
unnecessarily congesting any particular 
part of the conduit system. 

To show the relationship between the 
distribution system and the riser system 
and also to indicate the remarkable flex- 
ibility of the whole installation the fol- 
lowing analysis will be _ interesting. 
There are twelve home runs entering 
panel 4A. These represent a total ca- 
pacity of 33 branch circuits, al- 
though the panel will accommodate 
only twenty-four 120-volt circuits. This, 
of course, carries out the idea of flexi- 
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bility in the grid conduit system as jt 
may obviously be desirable to concep. 
trate more branch circuits in certain 
home runs than in others. The twenty. 
four circuit capacity of the panel has 
been arrived at by allowing the approx. 
imate 400 sq. ft. of floor area per 
branch circuit already mentioned. 


Panel box 4A is connected to riser 
circuit {2A which is composed of rods 
one inch in diameter and carries the 
load of nine similar panels. According 
to the table this circuit will carry 507 
amperes at 240 volts for the nine floors 
served by this riser circuit. This means 
56 amp. per panel or approximately 
245 amp. per circuit or 114 watt per 
square foot, probably resulting in a 
working load in feeders of one watt per 
sq. ft. or less. It is, therefore, evident 


that the diversity factor and the allow- 
ance for the number of branch circuits 
is such that only a small average cur. 
rent per circuit is expected. Of course, 
this is because of the large number of 
branch circuits provided for, and if fu- 


Fig. 11. Showing Panel Movement on 
Angle Irons Which Extend Full Length 
of Shaft 
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Fig. 13. Taps From Bus Bar Risers to 


Panel Box 
The taps are No. 1 A. W. G. solid, weatherproof 


wires soldered to clamp fittings which are sweated 
to the copper rods. 


ture requirements should cause a gen- 
eral increase it would not be difficult to 
install an additional riser in the spare 
space alluded to; or, if the increases 
are only in spots, to rearrange the taps 
feeding the panels. 

The current of 507 amp. which feeder 
f2A is to carry is based on the maxi- 
mum load of late afternoon in winter 
and the size of the feeder is such that 
the maximum voltage drop will be about 
2 percent under these conditions. 


The wire which has been installed in 
the conduits between the panel boxes 
and outlets is No. 12 or 14 A. W. G. 


Telephone Distribution System 


The telephone distribution system is 
also very complete and up to date. It 
is fed from distribution boxes located at 
shafts about 6 by 5 ft. in size at every 
floor. There are four of these groups 
per floor up to the eighteenth and one 
for the other floors. 


From each distribution box, 114 in. 
iron pipes are run to several inter-con- 
nection boxes varying in number from 
two to seven, and from these there is a 
network of half round underfloor fibre 
conduits. This network is laid so closely 
that it is impossible to place a desk any- 
where on the floor without having one 
end over one of these conduits. While 
there is nothing peculiar about this ar- 
rangement attributable to the telephone 
business, it is a fact that the telephone 
distribution system has been made per- 
haps more than ordinarily complete be- 
cause of the permanence and well un- 
derstood character of the occupancy of 
the building. There is a total of twenty- 
one miles of this underfloor fibre con- 
duit which was installed by Hatzel & 





Buehler in practically six week's time. 
Another interesting feature of the low 
tension distribution system is that on 


the floors having four distributing boxes 


certain ones, located diagonally from 
each other at the corners of the build- 
ing, are connected by means of two 114 
in. iron conduits. This is because the 
floor space covers a whole city block 
and means of communication may be 
desirable over a whole floor. Connec- 
tions between adjacent distribution 
boxes (at opposite ends of the same side 
of the building) may be made through 
the underfloor fibre ducts and cross- 
connecting boxes. Connection from 
floor to floor is possible through the 
shafts by means of small cables. 





Electrical Prospects in 1926 

Increases in all lines of electrical ac- 
tivity may be looked for during 1926, 
according to a forecast recently made 
by E. M. Herr, president of the West- 
inghouse Electrical and Manufacturing 
Company. Some of the things that will 
bring this about are improved Euro- 
pean conditions, lower Federal taxes 
and the great prosperity of the steel 
and building industries. 































































































































































































Fig. 12. 





“Grid” Distribution—Ceiling of Typical Floor 


















































HERE will be presented to the Electrical Committee at 

its annual meeting this month two sets of proposed 
rules for the installation of unarmored assemblies, or, as 
they are called in the reports, non-metallic sheathed cables. 
One set is the report of Article V Committee, which at the 
time the report was drawn up received the unanimous ap- 
proval of all committee members. The other, or minority 
report, was later prepared by the central station member 
on the committee. 


The majority report, while deploring the use of assem- 
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on Unarmore 








blies without metallic protection has prepared rules which 
retain much of the time honored practice of keeping un- 
armored conductors from contact with surface wired over. 
and from being used where it is likely to be subjected to 
mechanical abuse. 

The minority report, on the other hand, insists on the 
most liberal of rules, treating the cable exactly as though 
it had the benefit of a protective metal armor. This report 
represents the central station viewpoint and it will be 
noticed that having received consent of the Electrical Com. 



























Art 
ba vec cede Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable. 


a. Shall not be used except for Lighting and 
Appliance Branch circuits, not exceeding 300 volts 
between conductors. 


b. Shall be of approved make. 


c. Shall only be used in residence buildings de- 
signed to be occupied by not more than two fam- 
ilies or in any fire section of a residence building 
designed to be occupied by not more than two fam- 
ilies. A fire section within the intent and meaning 
of this rule includes the portion or section of a 
building cut off by fire walls from the balance of 
the building. 


d. Shall be run only as concealed wiring in dry 
places. When run through joists or studding in 
attic or basement it shall- be considered as con- 
cealed. 


NOTE:—Cables run in close proximity to water pipes or 
tanks are considered to be exposed to moisture. It is recom- 
mended that cables be run over, rather than under, pipes upon 
which moisture is likely to gather or which may leak. 





e. Shall be run without joints, splices or taps 
from outlet to outlet. 














f. Shall be provided with approved outlet boxes 
at each outlet into which the cable shall be run and 











Majority Rules Proposed by Article V Committee of 
of N. F. P. A. Electrical Committee 


to which it shall be rigidly attached by means of an 
approved clamp. 


g. Shall be separated from contact with walls, 
floors, timbers or partitions through which they 
pass by tubes or bushings composed of approved 
non-combustible, non-absorptive insulating mater- 
ial. If the bushing is shorter than the hole, a 
waterproof sleeve, such as an iron pipe, shall be 
inserted in the hole and an insulating bushing 
slipped into the sleeve at either end and in such a 
manner as to keep the cable absolutely out of con- 
tact with the sleeve. 


h. Shall be rigidly supported 14 inch clear of the 
surface wired over by means of non-combustible, 
non-absorptive insulators. Supports shall conform 
to the requirements for knobs, tubes and bushings, 
as prescribed in section 501 of this code. 


i. Where it is impracticable to employ insulating 
supports, the cable, if not exposed to moisture, may 
be fished in continuous lengths from one support 
to the next or to the outlet, or from one outlet to 
another; provided the inspector can satisfy himself 
that it does not come in contact with metal; other- 


wise, approved conduit or approved armored cable 
shall be used. 


j. All bends shall be so made that the armor of 
the cable will not be injured and the radius of the 
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mittee that the material shall be recognized the utilities 
are now trying to stretch their inch into a mile. 

In submitting the proposed rules to the Electrical Com- 
mittee the article committee refused to take any of the 
responsibility for recognizing non-metallic sheathed cable, 
putting it squarely up to the Electrical Committee. In mak- 
ing this report the article committee had advantage of 
special tests made for it by Underwriter’s Laboratories. In 
recommending the adoptions of the proposed rules the 
article committee stated that it felt that it was “making a 


most important change in present cable standards, and one 
that may be regarded by many electrical and insurance 
men as radical.” 

The majority and minority suggested rules are given be- 


low. They will both be presented to the Electrical Com- 


mittee at its meeting and in addition there will be presented . 


all of the briefs submitted by interested parties at the Article 
Committee’s open hearing in Chicago on January 25. These 


briefs will not change the majority report but will be added 


for the further enlightenment of the Electrical Committee. 





curve of the outer edge of any bend shall not be 
less than one inch. 


k. Shall be permanently separated from adjacent 
metallic piping or other conducting material, or 
from any lighting, power or signal wire which ap- 


proaches within two inches, by a firmly fixed and 
insulating tube secured at the ends, additional to 
the insulation on the cable. 


|. Shall not be laid in plaster, cement or similar 


finish. 





Minority Rules Proposed by W. H. Blood, Jr., Member Article 
V Committee, N. E. L. A. Representative 


a. It shall be of approved make. 


b. It may be used on circuits where the maximum 
difference of potential between any two wires does 
not exceed 300 volts. 


c. It may be used in dry places only. It shall 
not be permitted in stables, laundries, chemical 
works, or other places where dampness is liable 
to accumulate. It shall not be laid in plaster, 
cement or similar finish. 


d. It may be run without insulating supports or 
separators, exposed on woodwork, plaster, cement 
or brick where these surfaces are always dry. It 
shall be supported by approved fastenings devices 
spaced not farther than four feet apart. 


e. It may be used in concealed work and may be 
fished, without supports such distances as will 
allow an inspector to satisfy himself reasonably 
that it does not come in direct contact with metal. 


f. It shall be run in continuous lengths without 
tap or joint from outlet to outlet. 


g. It shall be suitably protected where subjected 
to mechanical injury, as on side walls, by one of 
the following methods: 


1—By running boards not less than % inch 
in thickness and 2 inches in width. 


2—By guard stops not less than 7-8 inch in 
thickness placed on each side of and 
close to the cable and at least as high as 
the thickness of the cable. 


3—By metal pipe or conduit. 


h. It may be used in approved rigid conduit when 
the regular installation rules for conduit are fol- 


lowed. 


i. It shall be provided with approved outlet boxes 
or plates to which it shall be securely fastened by 
approved terminal fittings. 


j. It shall be so handled that the outside cover- 
ing shall not be injured. All bends shall be so 
made that the inside of the curve shall be not less 
than 2 inches in diameter. 
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Association of Electragists. 
Gentlemen: 


I recently received in an envelope 
bearing the imprint of your Association 
an unsigned folder which it was stated 
was a reprint from THE ELECTRAGIST. 

I feel that the attack on the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and the so-called 
Romex wire is entirely uncalled for and 
does not indicate the breadth of vision 
that one might expect from your Asso- 
ciation. 

If there be a safe method of wiring 
which is cheaper than the present one, 
your Association should get behind it 
and assist in securing any necessary ap- 
proval. It would seem that the high 
cost of wiring was one factor which was 
holding back the complete wiring of the 
homes of this country. 

Your circular has caused me to take 
up the question of at least experimental 
installations of this new type of wire in 
territory served by this Company. 

Yours very truly, 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
(Signed) A. D. Colvin, 
General Manager. 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 14, 1926. 





January 16, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Colvin: 


I have your letter of January 14th in 
regard to an editorial which appeared 
in the December issue of THE ELECTRA- 
GIST criticising the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories for issuing a very misleading 
announcement on a product which is not 
approved for use by our National Elec- 
trical Code, and which was seized upon, 
as expected, by the manufacturer of 
that product and widely advertised in a 
still more misleading way. 

For twenty-five years this Association 
has steadfastly worked for the establish- 
ment of sound standards in wiring meth- 
ods and practices, and the establishment 
of those standards through the electrical 
industry’s legislative body, the National 
Electrical Committee, and through the 
National Electrical Code which that 
body develops. 


Our industry may be compared with 





A Plea for Cheaper Wiring 


and a Reply 


our own United States and its Congress; 
minorities of the people may from time 
to time be not in full accord with the 
laws which Congress lays down, but un- 
less they were willing to abide by those 
laws until public sentiment in orderly 
procedure has the laws changed and new 
regulations enacted as the will of the 
majority, only contempt of the law and 
anarchy would follow. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
attitude of your Company in your an- 
nouncement that you intend to disregard 
the National Electrical Code and use an 
unapproved product in your territory 
without being willing to wait until the 
industry’s congress, the National Elec- 
trical Committee, meets next month to 
determine status of this new product. 

The vigorous stand which this Asso- 
ciation has taken in the editorial which 
you question is not an attack upon any 
new product, but is an appeal against 
the breaking down of our National 
Electrical Code and its disregard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, or by any 
individual interests in the industry. 

If the Code should be changed, let us 
change it—but until it is changed in 
such an orderly manner that it may re- 
tain the approval of the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee as an 
American Standard, let us respect it, 
and not encourage “bootlegging.” 


This Association does not believe that 
multiple assemblies of non-metallic 
sheathed cables are a safe method of 
wiring. If we believed this new mater- 
ial was sound and safe, we would wel- 
come it irrespective of cost. We be- 
lieve, however, that such a material 
means the lowering of some of the most 
fundamental Code standards for protec- 
tion of life and property....... 

In your letter you state “it would 
seem that the high cost of wiring was 
one factor which was holding back the 
complete wiring of the homes of this 
country.”” What evidence has the N. E. 
L. A. found that this is so? 

This premise is not borne out by the 
history of any feature of the homes 
which are being built throughout our 
country today. Do you believe that 
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there would be more plumbing and 
bathrooms if we went back to the “tin. 
tub days”? The tremendous growth in 
plumbing installations in our genera. 
tion, and the universal adoption of fully 
equipped bathrooms, kitchen and laun- 
dry sinks and tubs, etc., have resulted 
not from a cheapening of those prod- 
ucts, but because of the placing of them 
on a quality basis at a profitable point 
that has encouraged manufacturers, dis. 
tributors and plumbing contractors 
alike to place sales effort behind the 
installations, and created a continual 
education of the public. 

The Central Stations are seeking addi- 
tional load upon their lines, greater 
consumption of current by the public, 
with increased light bills. Are they dis- 
regarding the character of equipment 
supplied the public for the use of that 
current? Do they advocate the use of 
the cheapest refrigerator, the cheapest 
iron, the cheapest appliances, in order 
to encourage increasing load, or are 
they encouraging the use of the best 
equipment for permanent satisfaction? 

Then why are the Central Stations ad- 
vocating the cheapest forms of wiring, 
rather than building for a permanent 
satisfaction in wiring installations? 

When the Central Stations of this 
country stop calling for cheaper wiring 
and call for higher quality of wiring— 
when they place their wiring campaigns 
on a basis where responsible and estab- 
lished electrical contractors are encour- 
aged to participate instead of appealing 
only to the inexperienced beginners who 
see a day’s wage livelihood in the wir- 
ing program and whose whole psychol- 
ogy is “Cheap”, without any courage to 
sell the customer the thing you are seek- 
ing—“The complete wiring of the 
homes of this country’”—then will we 
attain that complete wiring. 

It seems to me that there is need to- 
day for a joint conference of the indus- 
try, and a frank and clear exchange of 
viewpoints in order that this industry 
may go forward on a united program. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Laurence W. Davis. 
General Manager. 
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Reinspection Saves Money 
for Taxpayers 


By S. B. WILLIAMS, Editor THE ELECTRAGIST 


VERY time a fire breaks out in New York City it costs 
the taxpayers $800. 
Every fifth fire in New York City is of unknown origin. 
Two percent of the fires of unknown origin in one year 
occurred in buildings that had been bulletined by the Board 
of Underwriters as having unsafe electric wiring. 


Three percent of all buildings bulletined as unsafe elec- 
trically will have a fire of electrical or unknown origin be- 
fore the year is over. 

These aren’t merely intelligent guesses; these are facts 
dug out by the writer with the aid of the New York Fire 
Department and J. C. Forsythe, chief electrical inspector for 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, in an effort to 
find out whether or not reinspection of electrical equip- 
ment was of economic advantage to the public. 

Fire is an economic waste from at least three angles— 

1—Actual loss of property 
2—Fire fighting costs 
3—Loss of labor of 


(a)—Those in burning premises 
(b) —Those attracted out of curiosity 


The figures that accompany this article all relate to prop- 
erty situated within the five boroughs of New York City. 
It is presumed that conditions elsewhere are comparable. 

The most serious fire that any city has to fight is that of 
unknown origin because it is so large—so large that it has 
destroyed all means of detecting its origin. 


Eighty-one such fires occurred in New York last year in 
buildings that had previously been bulletined by the Under- 
writers as having unsafe electric wiring. In addition there 
were twelve electrical fires in bulletined buildings. These 
latter were not large—only $3,500—because they were 
caught in time. . 

There were over 4,000 fires of unknown origin with a 
property loss aggregating $12,800.000 or 70 percent of the 
total fire loss. 

It costs the city approximately 95 cents per dollar loss 
to fight fires which means that unknown fires cost taxpayers 
over $12,000,000. 

The average loss per fire of this nature is $3,000 in prop- 
erty and $3,000 in fire fighting cost or $6,000 total. Thus 
the 81 that occurred in bulletined buildings cost $486,000. 
Add to this the $3,500 property loss in twelve electrical 
fires in bulletined buildings and the fire fighting cost makes 
a total cost to taxpayers and property owners of approxi- 
mately $500,000 for fires in one year in buildings bul- 
letined as having unsafe electrical wiring and equipment. 

The New York Board of Fire Underwriters has in its 


electrical department a branch devoted to reinspection. In 
it are ten inspectors and one supervisor. The total cost for 
this work, overhead and salaries, is $35,000 a year. 

These men in 1925 reinspected the equipment of 11,719 
users of electrical energy. Of these 6,985, or 60 percent, 
had defective equipments. Most of these were corrected 
soon after notification by the underwriters. Nevertheless 
some 1,197 were bulletined. That is, the insurance com- 








NEW YORK CITY FIRE STATISTICS 











Wien Bate CUD ae oe cn dcccsncsesdecdens $18,700,000.00 
Fire department budget (1924)........... 17,900,000.00 
i CPi ko od. ces sncsccrewnnewsseneneens 22,631 
Cost to taxpayer per fire...........eeeeeeeeeees $800.00 
Cost to taxpayer per dollar of loss............ 80.95 
Loss from fires of unknown origin......... $12,800,000.00 
Percentage of total loss..........eeeeeeeeeeeeceees 70% 
Number of fires of unknown origin.........+-+++++ 4,389 
Average loss per fire of unknown origin......... $3,000.00 
Percentage of total number............++++s+ee0 20% 


(Note—Every fifth fire is of unknown origin) 





Total electrical consumer premises reinspected 


(RED KGdcaddecdsuncssuavavececeseuswans 11,719 
Number found defective ..........ecccecccceveces 6,985 
Percentage .......cceecccccccscccccecccccsccees 60% 
Number bulletined as uncorrected ..............+65 1,197 
Number corrected after being bulletined............. 815 
Number now on bulletin. .......ccccccssccvsccces 3,200 





Number of fires of electrical origin in bulletined 


Buildings ......ccccccccccccccccsceces 12 
TR, 6 5 is ncnccasdsaennesnhsbuenetees $ 3,525.00 
Number of fires of unknown origin in bulletined 

Buildings 00. cccccccccccsscsescecves 81 
Rs oko db centinwtenstsesuaued $243,000.00 








Total cost to New York taxpayers and property 
owners in one year for fires of electrical 
and unknown origin in buildings bulletined 





as electrically unsafe .............2+++: $500,000.00 
Number of men making reinspection........... 10 
Cost of reinspection ...........eeeeeeeeeeees $35,000.00 
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panies were notified that the electric 
equipments in those premises were un- 
safe. 

During the year, 815 previously bul- 
letined equipments were repaired and 
so removed from the list. At the close 
of the year there remained 3,200 con- 
sumers on the bulletined list. 

These ten men can only just scratch 
the surface, but it is apparent that they 
are needed. They secured. the improve- 
ment in all of 6,600 unsafe electrical 
installations, each of which was a defi- 
nite fire hazard. 

The property losses are largely cov- 
ered by insurance, but the policyhold- 
ers really pay for these losses. The 





—————— 





cost of fire fighting is covered by no 
insurance; it comes out of the pocket 
of the taxpayers. 

Finally, there is the loss in produc- 
tive labor. A fire in a building, if of 
the size of the ordinary one of unknown 
origin, will throw all the people in the 
building out of work for periods of 
varying lengths of time. This is an 
economic loss not only to the individ- 
ual, but to the public as well. 

Every fire brings its rush of the cu- 
rious. There is something thrilling in 
the clamor of the fire apparatus. Each 
person who stands to watch the firemen 
at work—and what fire doesn’t have 
them—represents lost time that might 





otherwise be spent in productive effort, 

In reckoning the cost of fire, there. 
fore, one must look further than prop. 
erty loss, but take all other economic 
losses into effect as well. 

Electricity is a cause of fires. When 
properly safeguarded and not mistreat. 
ed electrical equipments are safe. It js 
when added to or altered by unauthor. 
ized persons or improperly maintained 
that it becomes a fire hazard. 

One hundred and forty-four thou. 
sand six hundred and eight-five dollars 
represented the electrical fires from 
such equipment in 1925 in New York— 
76 percent of the total electrical fire 
loss. 


How Do Your Foremen Stack Up? 


Seventy-four Ways to Test a Foreman’s Ability to Represent 
You on the Job, to Work for Your Interests and to Cut 


r YOUR foreman fitted for the job? 
Can he get work done well and 
with the minimum of lost motion? 

Can he keep the labor cost on a job 
down to or below the estimate? 

Can he get good men when he needs 
them, or do men hate to work under 
him? 

Can he represent you on the job, 
when the customer appears? 

There are ways of finding out. Fol- 
lowing are seventy-four points on which 
foremen can be tested. It might be in- 
teresting to test out your men—to find 
out for instance which foremen have 
the least labor turnover, ete. Men who 
do not rank high in some items can be 
taken to one side and talked to—it will 
make better foremen out of them. 

The items were compiled by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
from a number of training courses. 

1.—Personality 

2.—Leadership 

3.—Ability 

4.—Investigation Before Conclusions 

5.—Decision or Snap Judgment 

6.—Tact and Diplomacy 
7.—Resourcefulness 

8.—Originality 

9.—Inventive Ability 

10.—Imagination 

11.—Enthusiasm—Is it Contagious? 
12.—Adaptability to Conditions 
13.—Initiative 


Down Waste in Labor 


14.—Open-mindedness 

15.—Willingness to Accept Suggestions 

16.—Systematic or Haphazard 

17.—Physical Fitness 

18.—Mental Alertness 

19.—Character 

20.—Habits 

21.—Utilizing Time ; 

22.—Knowledge of Job Analysis 

23.—Knowledge of Men 

24.—Developing Men 

25.—Developing Interest 

26.—Training Workers 

27.—Starting the New Man 

28.—Getting Team Work 

29.—Labor Turnover 

30.—Safety and Accident Prevention 

31.—Maintaining Discipline 

32.—Attendance 

33.—Taking Orders—Directions—Sug- 
gestions 

34.—Securing and Using Suggestions 

35.—Coaching an Understudy 

36.—Production per Worker 

37.—Loyalty to Management and to 
Men 

38.—Honesty and Square Dealing 

39.—Knowledge of the Law 

10.—Ability as an Inspector 

41.—Ability as a Stockkeeper 

42.—Ability to Take Inventory 

43.—Knowledge of Costs 

44.—Extent of His Waste 

45.—Extent of His Production 

46.—Knowledge of Position and Job 


47.—Methods of Getting Production 

48.—Flow of Work 

49.—Departmental Relationships 

50.—Loss Through Spoiled Work 

51.—Keeping Equipment in Order 

52.—Records and Reports 

53.—Improving Workmanship 

54.—Receiving and Storing Material 

55.—Issuing Material 

56.—Movement of Material 

57.—Employment — Right Man in 
Right Job 

58.—Non-Wage Incentives 

59.—Ability to Make Time Studies 

60.—Can He Rate Employees 

61.—Promotion 

62.—Does He Discharge or Transfer? 

63.—First Aid 

64.—Does He Know Organization of 
the Company? 

65.—Making the Organization Effec- 
tive 

66.—Purpose of Planning 

67.—Knowledge of Manufacturing 
Costs 

68.—Knowledge of Selling Costs 

69.—Knowledge of Sources of Ma- 
terial 

70.—Knowledge of What Production 
Is and Who Produces 

71.—Knowledge of Factors in Produc- 
tion 

72.—Production and the H. C. L. 

73.—What is Included in Overhead 

74.—Economics of Our Business 
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A. L. Swanson, Evansville 


7HEN an ex-President of a local Rotary Club is 
7 called ‘‘Shorty’’ by his fellow members, he is defi- 
nitely assured of their regard and respect. And it is 
the good fortune of A. L. Swanson to be known as ‘‘Shor- 
ty’’ among his business associates in Evansville, Indiana. 
Mr. Swanson was born in Evansville in 1876 and has 
stuck to that Indiana city ever since. Immediately after 
finishing public school, he went to work for the central 
station, installing 2-wire, 110 v., d. ¢. isolated plants, 
wearing a belt that contained wood cleats in one pouch 
and nails in the other. After helping to electrify the 
city railways, he attended Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. As soon as he finished there, he 
entered the electrical installation business on his own, 
with a grand total of forty square feet of floor space as 
office, shop, and warehouse, his engineering problems 
being mainly door bell installations and automatic gas 
lighting problems. Before long, however, he had to 
double his organization by adding the services of one 
helper. Nowadays the Swanson Electric Company does an 
annual business of $300,000 and is divided into six de- 
partments—radio, appliance, contracting, fixtures, repairs, 
and wholesaling. His company attracts business from a 
trade territory of several hundred square miles and keeps 
sixty employees busy throughout the year. Mr. Swanson 
has always been active in association work, local, state, 
and national and has been a member of the A. E. I. since 
its early days. He is a Shriner, a Rotarian, and an in- 
fluential Chamber of Commerce member. His only ambi- 
tion in life, however, according to his own confession, is 
to accumulate enough money to own a cow, and his hobby 
is talking washing machines. 























S. E. Jarvis, Vancouver 


E. JARVIS, President of the Jarvis Electric Com- 
S. pany, Ltd,, Vancouver, B. C., lists among previous 

occupations such things as fisherman, sailor, grocery 
clerk, gas fitter, and waiter in a restaurant. For the last 
twenty years, however, his specialty has been successful 
electrical contracting. He was born at Augusta, Wis., in 
1884, of Canadian parents, who returned to Canada in 
1891. His education was obtained in the public schools of 
Picton, Ont., while his first electrical experience was 
gained in British Columbia, where he worked as appren- 
tice to Cope & Freyn at a salary of three dollars a week. 
This was in 1903 and by 1910 he had become superintend- 
ent of the concern. In 1911 he established his own busi- 
ness, the combined capital of his partner and himself be- 
ing $1,000. The company was later incorporated under the 
present firm name. It has expanded steadily and now 
occupies a store on the main business street of Van- 
eouver. The staff numbers thirty people. Mr. Jarvis is 
a past-president of the local association of contractor- 
dealers, a member of the local service league, and has 
always taken part in any co-operative movement for bet- 
tering the industry. He belongs to the Board of Trade 
and the Automobile Club. His domestic hobby having 
to do with bees, he may be found, any fine Sunday in 
the summer, with bee-veil and smoker, examining his 
several thousand pets. He is an enthusiastic booster for 
the West, and particularly for British Columbia. Trav- 
eling salesmen are familiar with his declaration, ‘‘I 
would rather starve in British Columbia than live in 
opulence in the East.’’ But so far there seems little 
danger of British Columbia starving him. 


































Shall the Price-Slashge 





5 ta question of Federal resale price legislation is in the 
spotlight again! The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce first started an investigation of the matter in 1916. 
The war came soon, afterward, putting a stop to all work 
not directly connected with the conflict. Until 1921 demand 
was so strong that the question of price meant little to any- 
one. Since then business has been settling back to normal 
conditions and once again the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is asking its members whether or not it should 
recommend a Federal law permitting the manufacturer of 
‘trade-marked goods to control resale prices. 
A committee of the chamber has submitted a majority 
report favoring the proposition and the questions being 
voted on by the members are, briefly, these: 


1, Shall there be Federal legislation permitting the seller 
of trademarked goods to control resale prices? 


2. Shall the legislation take the form of permitting con- 
tracts between manufacturer and dealer for the maintenance 
of resale prices on such goods under proper restrictions? 


3. Shall the cutting of the seller's declared prices, re- 
sulting in misappropriating or injuring good will attached to 
trade-marked articles, be considered of unfair competition? 


From the standpoint of the electrical contractor-dealer. 
such legislation would be of inestimable value. Any doubt 
of this should be removed by the fact that the leader of the 
opposition forces is the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. The electrical dealer who tries to make a legitimate 
profit on nationally-known trade-marked goods has no more 
unfair competition than that of the department stores form- 





What the New York Non-Electrical 


Stores Do To Electrical Prices 


A brief investigation on the morning of January 15, 
1926, showed that the New York stores listed below | 
were offering the following low prices on merchandise | 
for which the electrical dealer is expected to obtain | 
list prices: 











Approximate Offered 
R. H. Macy & Company— List at 
Universal 3-plate range ______ $130.00 $110.00 
Universal 3-heat Gril] _..._____ 15.00 10.89 | 
Liggetts Drug Stores— 
Holdheet 8-cup Percolator ____ 3.95 2.98 
Wanamaker’ s— 
Manning-Bowman 8-cup 
a EEO 13.50 7.75 
| Manning-Bowman Meteor Heat 
Ne a ae 7.00 5.25 
Sterns— 
Universal 2-plate Stove _______ 30.50 26.00 | 
| Gordon Hardware Company— 
Westinghouse Junior Heater ___ 6.50 3.98 | 
Jones Hardware Corporation— 
Ruttenber Gri!l, 3-in-] _._____-~ 12.50 


10.80 
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Choose these useful things quickly’ You'll never ag 

and in most Casgs quantities are Virnited. t's the eaty 

who will find the fullest stock of electrical helps. 
8-inch Dominion electric waffe iron, sped 
Meteor &pound electric iron —3.85 
Excelsior table toaster stove with feed through 
—18. 


Display Samples of Percolates 
Bey 0% OF 


All display samples of Manning and Bowman sent: 
and <ets at this generous reduction 


Rotarex All-Copper Eled 
Washing Machine, 990) 


’ re has such a high-grade washing md 
ver before pacer 










colators 
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TERMS 17 DESIRED 


Above are just a few samples of how department stores and ci 
If there had been sufficient space, more than fifteen others of: 
the newspapers in 33 different cities. From left to right the sped 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. F. Pogue, Buffalo, N. Y; 





ing this organization. They cut electrical goods right and 
left, using them as leaders to attract the public to their 
stores. Few of them have any conception of proper serv- 
icing. None of them have any real ideal of cooperation 
with the electrical industry to build up good will for elec 
trical merchandise. Such legislation will prevent their 
price-slashing tactics. Naturally they are against it. In 
fact the only member of the committee signing a minority 
report disapproving such legislation was A. Lincoln Filene, 
head of the Boston department store of that name. 

Pursuing this policy the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has broadcasted a pamphlet containing a great deal 
of fallacious reasoning on the subject. There may be a few 
imperfections in the present set-up of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but these can be worked out. On the other hand the 
advantages of price maintenance legislation such as pro 
posed are many. They have a sound basis in economics 
and as such they are presented here. 


1. It Does Not Mean Governmental Control of Business. 


Permitting a manufacturer to assure himself of the suc- 
cess of his investment and initiative in developing a trade 
name and the good will for it cannot be construed as Gov- 
ernment control of business. The fact that a policeman 
patrols a business block to prevent burglaries does not mean 
that the police force controls business. When a merchant 
slashes prices on some nationally-known article to bring 
customers into his store to buy other things he is burglariz 
ing the good will attached to that article. 


2. Such a Law Is Economically Possible. 


The majority report of the Chamber of Commerce com- 
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Be Legally Outlawed? 








sores use electrical goods at slashed prices to attract customers. 
could have been shown, all culled from a single day’s issue of 
dipped respectively from advertising of the following stores: 
Co, Kansas City, Mo.; Liggetts (Chain Drug Stores) 





mittee favoring such a law is signed by noted economists 
wch as Paul Cherrington, of Harvard University, and by 
experienced business executives, such as the president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company. This is evidence in itself 
that legislation like this is economically sound. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association pamphlet stresses fluc- 
tuations in raw material and labor prices as preventing 
the fixation of a resale price. But the cost of raw material 
and labor figures only to a minor extent in the retail prices 
of highly-finished products, such as electrical appliances, so 
that this contention means nothing. After figuring in fac- 
tory overhead, selling expense, transportation charges, re- 
tailer’s overhead and profit, a 5 percent change in the cost of 
raw material would affect the ultimate sales price little. 

3. It Will Help Retailers. 

Such legislation would put the predatory price-cutter out 
of business or make a fair competitor out of him. It would 
give the manufacturer of nationally-advertised goods a 
means of protecting his legitimate dealers by cutting off the 
murder-price merchant from a supply of his goods. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association seems to fear that 
the manufacturer after establishing a demand would cut the 
margin to the dealer and make it hard for him to operate. 
That situation would take care of itself. The manufacturer 
who hurts his dealers hurts himself and dealers can 
promptly stop handling goods on which there is no profit. 
The proposed legislation would also provide the dealer 
with the right to return his goods to the manufacturer at 
their cost price if he were discontinuing the line, going out 
of business or if the goods were deteriorated or damaged. 
If the manufacturer did not accept the goods back, the re- 
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tailer then would be allowed to sell them at whatever price 
he wished to. 


4. It Is in the Public Interest. 


Even price-cutters must make their profit somewhere. If 
they lose on well-known brands they must charge the public 
disproportionately high prices on unidentified and probably 
inferior brands. In this way the public gets a few high- 
quality articles cheaply and many inferior articles at high 
prices. Or, if the price-cutter does not take a high profit 
on something, he fails in business, costing the community 
and, in the end, the country, a large sum of money. Thus 
the public gets a small direct saving and sustains a large 
ultimate loss. The electrical industry is fortunate in hav- 
ing a real example of how control of resale prices has the 
effect of lowering costs to the consumer and at the same time 
boosting quality. The General Electric Company controls 
the resale price of lamps through its agency system; and, 
while general commodity prices have soared, the cost of 
lamps has come down and is lower now than ever before. 

5. It Would Have No Direct Influence on Prices. 


So long as the law of supply and demand operates—and 
no act of Congress can repeal that—a seller cannot set a 
price that is too high and still make sales. The department 
store association cries that price maintenance legislation 
would allow the manufacturer to set an exorbitant retail 
price. But that would be possible only through a monop- 
oly, something the Government prevents even now. Just 
let a manufacturer try to gouge the public and his com- 
petitors will step in to take the market from him with rea- 
sonable prices so fast that he will learn a costly lesson. 














How Price Maintenance Legislation 
Will Help Electrical Merchants 


1. It will prevent the central stations from cutting 
lamp prices. 


2. It will put the predatory price-cutters out of 
_ business so far as nationally-advertised electrical mate- 
rial is concerned. 


selling field. Dealers will be enabled to sell quality, 


| 
3. It will promote stabilization of the appliance 
| mot price, and profits will be proportionately greater. 


4. It will induce more and more national advertis- 


ing by manufacturers, thus creating more and more 
public demand for high-quality goods. 


5. It will educate the public away from the idea that 
quality goods can be bought at absurdly low prices. 


6. It should do away with courtesy discounts. 




































































The spirit of distrust of large business 
organizations, which brought about “trust- 
busting” legislation a number of years 
ago, is still evident in the attitude of a 
portion of the public toward the General 
Electric Company. This company, by far 
the largest organization in the electrical 
industry, has in the last few years repeat- 
edly been accused of fostering a monop- 
oly and there has been an undercurrent 
of complaint within the industry itself to 
the effect that General Electric interests 
were squeezing other factors in the field 
between the millstones of control both of 
central stations and manufacturing facili- 
ties. The extent of this feeling has been 
recognized by the company and at the 
last directors’ meeting there was presented 
@ paper, prepared by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board, and Gerard 
Swope, president, dealing with the facts 
in the case. The paper, addressed to all 
stockholders, is presented here with the 
thought that, explaining fully and for the 
first time, as it does, the position and pol- 
icy of this great commercial organization, 
it is of value and interest to every per- 
son in the industry—The Editor. 





Q* February 9, 1925, the Senate 
adopted Resolution No. 329, 68th 
Congress, 2nd Session, directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
and report to the Senate to what extent 
the General Electric Company monopo- 
lizes or controls the production, genera- 
tion or transmission of electric energy 
or power, whether produced by steam, 
gas or water power, and the manner in 
which such monopoly has been acquired 
and maintained, or in which such con- 
trol is exercised in restraint of trade or 
commerce and in violation of law. 
Since that time, in accordance with 
the resolution, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been making an investiga- 
tion, and the General Electric Compan; 
is replying in full to all its inquiries. 
We wish the stockholders of the com- 


pany to know the salient facts. 
1.—Alabama Power Company 


In the debate in the Senate on Muscle 
Shoals, it was stated that the General 
Electric Company controls the Alabama 
Power Company. 

The General Electric Company does 
not own any of the stock or other secur- 
ities of the Alabama Power Company. 
The only interest of the General Electric 
Company in the securities of the Ala- 
bama Power Company was the owner- 





General Electric’s Position in 
the Industry 


ship by the G. E. Employees Securities 
Corporation (a company maintained 
for and largely managed by the employ- 
ees of the General Electric Company, 
30,000 of whom have purchased the 
bonds of that corporation) and by the 
Electrical Securities Corporation, of 
2.9 percent of the bonds of the Ala- 
bama Traction, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, which bonds have since 
been exchanged for an equal amount 
but smaller proportion of the bonds of 
the Southeastern Power and Light Com- 
pany, the company which now owns all 
of the common stock of the Alabama 
Power Company. 
2.—Water Power 


It was stated in the Senate that the 
General Electric Company controls the 
water power of the country. 

The General Electric Company does 
not own any water power, nor has i‘ 
stock control of any company owninz 
water power, nor any stock interest in 
any company to which a federal permit 
or license for the development of water 
power has been issued. No director of 
the General Electric Company is a di- 
rector of any company holding such 
permit or license. The General Electric 
Company does control some companies 
which hold voting stock in companies 
having permits or licenses, but such 
stock holdings do not, in any case, ex- 
ceed fifty-one one-hundredths of one per 
cent of the voting stock. 


3.—Light and Power Business 


It was stated that the General Electric 
Company controls the light and power 
business. 

The General Electric Company does 
not either directly or indirectly, own 
the control of any light and power com- 
pany. On December 31, 1924, it owned 
a substantial minority interest in the 
Adirondack Power and Light Corpora- 
tion, which is interconnected with its 
Schenectady plant. It also owned a 
substantial minority interest in the 
Frontier Corporation which is interested 
in the St. Lawrence River development. 
In other light and power companies, in- 
cluding preferred stocks having voting 
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power, the General Electric Company 
then owned, directly or indirectly, in 
one company 17.8 percent of the voting 
power, in another 5.67 percent, in two 
others between 2 percent and 3 percent 
each, in four others between one percent 
and 2 percent each, while in any other 
companies in which it had a stock in. 
terest it was less than 1 percent in each, 

On December 31, 1924, the General 
Electric Company owned approximately 
$8,300,000 of securities of electric light 
and power companies. The G. E. em- 
ployees Securities Corporation held ap- 
proximately $10,600,000 of such secur- 
ities. 

The only other substantial holdings 
of light and power company securities 
were those of the Electrical Securities 
Corporation and the United Electric Se- 
curities Company. The statements of 
these two companies show that they held 
light and power company bonds of a 
value of about $11,800,000. and pre- 
ferred and common stocks of a value of 
about $2,100,000. Both companies had 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
on December 3], 1924, bonds and pre 
ferred stock of a value of $11,552,000. 
The common stock is owned directly or 
indirectly by General Electric Company. 

The total holdings of the General 
Electric Company, directly and _indi- 
rectly, in the issues of electric light and 
power securities of the country are ap- 
proximately one-half of one percent of 
the total issues of such securities. 

4.—Electric Bond and Share Company 

It was stated that the General Electric 
Company still controls the Electric 
Bond and Share Company. 

On December 30, 1924, the General 
Electric Company authorized the distri- 
bution of all its interests in the Electric 
Bond and Share Company. This dis- 
tribution was made to 27,086 stockhold- 
ers. The General Electric Company 
has no representation on the Board of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
and there are no directors common to 
the two companies. 

5.—General Electric and Westinghouse 

It was stated that the General Electric 

Continued on Page 35 
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A Business Guide for the Small 
Contractor-Dealer 


Final Installment—Merchandising and Finance 


ERCHANDISE, likewise, is a very 
important part of the investment 
of a business, and, similarly, a great 
factor in realizing net profit. As such, 
this investment should show a proper 
turnover in order to contribute its part 
to net profit. What has been said of 
Accounts Receivable and Receivable In- 
yestment might also very properly be 
repeated as regards Merchandise Invest- 
ment. In fact, in the chart shown un- 
der Receivables, the factor of Merchan- 
dise Investment in turnover and net 
profit speaks up for itself and tells its 
own story. 

We might suggest the following 
points, as means to safeguard this part 
of the business, and do as far as pos- 
sible what is necessary to make it func- 
tion to the ultimate good of the busi- 
ness—net profit:— 

(a) Proper Purchasing 

Buy what you can sell readily at a 
proper rate of turnover, or for which 
there are good prospects of sale, and 
in proper quantities. Buy according to 
the class of trade you reach, consider- 
ing its needs and desires. Buy accord- 
ing to the needs of your jobs, with ideas 
of efficiency, economy and profit. Have 
standard fast-moving and ready-for-job 
stock when you need it, so that time and 
money be not lost. Your sources of 
supply can care for your needs in spe- 
cial, odd or slow-moving merchandise, 
if you will only reasonably anticipate 
your wants. Do not be deceived or mis- 
led by high discounts or imaginary 
gross profit, where there may be no 
profit at all but rather a loss, if you 
cannot or do not sell the article or have 


' to carry it a long time. 


In this same connection, you might 
consider the purchase of a carload of 
conduit advisable because of the price 
saving over smaller quantities. If you 
can use and turn that quantity very 
quickly through immediate or reason- 
ably so requirements, well and good; 
but if a car represented your require- 
ments for six months or a year, you 
might easily lose your seeming price 
saving, and cases could happen where 











ITH this installment is con- 
cluded the business guide, 
compiled by a group of Los Angeles 
jobbers and presented by them to 
the recent convention of the South- 
ern Division of the California Elec- 
tragists at Lebec. The series has 
discussed the basic principles of the | 
contractor-dealer business and in 
this final article considers merchan- 


dising problems, credits, records, 
insurance, banking relations and re- 
lations with jobbers. The principles 


advocated here are not new but it 
| follows from that that they must 
| have been tried and found workable. 
Comment on the suggestions put 
forward by the jobbers will be wel- 
comed from readers of THE ELEC- 
TRAGIST. —The Editor. 











the carload price would be more ex- 
pensive than smaller quantities. This 
is a fair example well worthy of thought 
and consideration; other items, running 
into money because of their quantity, 
could similarly be taken. The best 
business men of the country have 
learned the real lesson and value of 
turnover. All business has certain fun- 
damentals in common; one of these out- 
standing fundamentals is turnover. Do 
not neglect, disregard or lose sight of 
it—for the success and profit of your 
business. 

(b) Display and Appearance 

Show your merchandise well and to 
the best advantage; make your store, 
whether large or small, attractive, clean, 
well arranged. You, yourself, in mak- 
ing purchases outside of your business, 
know what the reaction is. Goods, well 
displayed, with store properly arranged, 
are far on the way to sale. Courtesy, 
attention, service, of course, go right 
along with it. 

(c) Stock-keeping 

Know the stock of merchandise you 
have, keep proper records of it, have 
it in its proper place; in short, employ 
a system of stock-keeping and handle 
31 


your merchandise—stock in trade—un- 
der it. 


(d) Movement of Stock 


Merchandise contributes nothing to 
the business and to net profit until sold, 
and then, when moved at a proper rate 
of gross profit and at a proper rate of 
turnover. On the contrary, the result 
may be a loss, if not sold at all, or not 
sold within a proper time. 


(e) Old, Obsolete or Overstock 


The foregoing suggestions may go a 
long way towards eliminating or at least 
minimizing this class of merchandise, 
but experience shows that such stock, 
for various reasons, and in spite of pre- 
caution, will accumulate. When this 
happens, do not throw such material 
into the junk or discard pile, nor leave 
it at rest in bins or on your shelves, but 
consider carefully means to dispose of 
it at the best market and as quickly as 
possible. If already depreciated or fac- 
ing depreciation, what you thus realize 
is really net profit, and as such, this 
part of your selling job should receive 
the best judgment you can bring and 
plans you can devise. 

(f) Physical Inventory 

Your Accounting System should pro- 
vide for an actual, physical inventory 
at a stated time or times, but, in any 
event, at least once a year, preferably 
at the end of the year. This inventory 
is vital for any number of evident rea- 
sons. Many of these we have already 
mentioned. We will, therefore, merely 
make the brief statement its own em- 
phasis. 

Payment of Obligations 


The greatest factor in creating and 
afterwards in maintaining credit stand- 
ing is the method of payment of obliga- 
tions. As means to create and maintain 
this great asset of your business, we 
might present these: 

(a) Strictly observe at all times the 

terms of sale and payment under 
which credit was extended. 


(6) Pay all obligations when due on 
a net basis, or preferably pay 
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within the cash discount period, 
with its corresponding advan- 
tage—profit. 


(c) Maintain a proper proportion of 
assets and liabilities, particu- 
larly Cash and _ Receivables 
against your Payables, to enable 
you consistently and conven- 
iently to discharge all your ob- 
ligations as they mature. 


(d) Cash Discount 


One of the greatest, if not the great- 
est single factor, contributing directly 
to net profit, is the medium of Cash Dis- 
count on all purchases which carry it. 
Cash Discount is a premium given for 
payment of account before its actual 
net or term due date, and is in no way 
a part of the purchase price of goods. 
When not earned, therefore, by pre-pay- 
ment, it should not, of course, be taken 
or claimed, but no business should fail 
to earn it by complying with whatever 
the Cash Discount terms may be. For 
the actual money invested in purchases 
or purchase obligations, and on which 
Cash Discount is figured, nothing yields 
as high a money return as Cash Dis- 
count. A concrete example may, per- 
haps, more forcibly illustrate this truth. 


Let the amount of your purchase ob- 
ligations = your invested capital. 

Let the payment (monthly, as an ex- 
ample) = turnover. 

Let the rate and amount of cash dis- 
count = profit. 


The following tabulation is prepared 
on the basis of discounting bills once a 
month, merely in order to simplify the 


illustration and serve more conven- 
iently as an example. We must, how- 
ever, remember that basically and 


rightly cash discount should depend 
upon payments more frequently than 
once a month—this by reason of the 
very nature of cash discount and for a 
proper proportion between a discount 
date and the net due date of bills. With 
this clearly in mind, you will see that, 
while the example shows only a monthly 
basis, in practice and actually, with 
several turnovers in a month (payments 
with cash discount), the profit yield 
(through cash discount) is very much 
higher than indicated by the example. 
Ten day cash discount means three 
times a month or thirty-six times a year; 
fifteen day cash discount twice a month 
or twenty-four times a year. The ex- 
ample shows only twelve times a year. 
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If purchases should run still higher 
per month, you can see where this road 
leads. Is Cash Discount worth while 
and does it really mean something of 
value and importance? Under a bank- 
ing connection, you can borrow money 
at a rate of around 7% per year, and 
taking the same example, the figures 
would run as follows: 














Profit (a) Cost of Net 
Loan (Cash Discount) Loan (b) Profit 
$ 1,000 $ 120 $ 70 $ 50 
1,000 240 70 170 
1,000 600 70 530 
2,000 720 140 580 
10,000 3,600 700 2,900 
(a) Cash Discount profit figured on an annual 
basis. 


(b) Cost of Loan also on annual basis—7% money. 





Where purchases are larger, carry out 
the same proportion. Where no bank 
loan is necessary to take Cash Discount, 
the saving is all net profit. This is no 
selfish picture, drawn by Jobbers or 
their Credit Men, but just a plain, un- 
varnished truth that should strike home 
to every real business man. Does Cash 
Discount pay and is it worth while? 
Answer the question for yourself. 

This profit, however, is not all that 
Cash Discount yields. It is also a great 
builder of credit and standing—in your 
class of business among your associ- 
ates, with your Jobber, with your bank. 
and this manifold benefit favorably re- 
acts directly on you and your business. 


Records 


Every business must have proper 
tools and equipment with which to per- 
form its various functions, and gen- 
erally carry on. Records are one of the 
principal tools of any business. 

(a) Generally, records of various 
character should be carefully and 
systematically kept, according to 
the needs and nature of the busi- 
ness. Principal of these are 
charge tickets, ledgers and book- 
keeping records, shipping and 
receiving records, orders, con- 
tracts, etc. Your Accounting 


ts 


System will advise for the most 
part how and where such records 


should be kept. 
(6) Filing System 


(b-1) Correspondence, “live” Papers, 
etc., should be simply but care. 
fully filed under a convenient 
plan, which an Accountant can 
advise, or your Jobber will be 
glad to set up for you. The 
“Hunt” system has always been 
found inconvenient, _ inefficient, 
uneconomical, very often expen. 
sive, and sometimes worse than 
nothing at all. There should be 
a place for everything and every. 
thing in its place, where you can 
lay your finger on it at once, 
when needed. 

(6-2) You should also make proper 
arrangement for the sending reg. 
ularly to file and the keeping of 
“dead” papers which at some 
time or other you might need to 
consult. 

(b-3) Cash, stocks, bonds, negotiable 
or other valuable papers and rec- 
ords—a vital part of a going 
business—should be stored in a 
safe or vault outside of business 
hours and during business hours 
properly safeguarded as well. In 
addition to theft, burglary or dis- 
honesty, there is the other, but 
too common hazard of fire. 

(b-4) If your business justifies, you 
might well maintain a separate, 
permanent file for credit infor- 
mation on customers, either pres- 
ent or prospective. 


(b-5) A separate file for the opera- 
tion of your Collection System 
might also prove advisable. 

(b-6) Remember, that none of these 
filing records need be complex 
or cumbersome, but what is 
wanted is a simple, systematic 
method, adapted to your business 
and its requirements, which will 
give you what you want when you 
need it, with certainty and with- 
out loss of time. 


Insurance 


No safeguarding provision for a busi- 
ness is so vital in importance, but un- 
fortunately, so often neglected or dis- 
regarded as Insurance. 


(a) Business Insurance 


This is insurance against death, ill- 
ness or disability, or all three, as re 
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wards principals, partners, officers or 
valuable employees for the benefit of 
the business. 

While not so essential, perhaps, as 
gome other forms of insurance, still this 
dassification has a great part in busi- 
ness, and, in some cases, is absolutely 
essential to the continued success of a 
business, dependent to a substantial ex- 
tent on one or both of the partners or 
principals. The death or complete dis- 
ability of such a partner or principal 
has brought to an untimely end enter- 
prises, highly successful and well on 
the way to greater achievements. Where 
advisable, this form of insurance war- 
rants most careful consideration. Where 
necessary, it should be taken, with pre- 
miums paid by the business, and bene- 
fits payable to the business. Your 
banker or Jobber can well advise you 
in particular cases of this nature. 

(b) Employers’ Liability Insurance 

Most requirements of this nature are 
now pretty well established by state law. 
The important thing to do is to follow 
the law and, when necessary, seek good 
legal advice. Where not determined by 
statute, this form of insurance may well 
be considered to protect the business, 
and of course, where defined by law, 
should be placed accordingly. 


(c) Automobile Insurance 


The modern use of automotive trans- 
portation, both for business and pleas- 
ure, brings hazards, which should invite 
corresponding precaution. Most of us 
are familiar with the general features 
of automobile insurance, but too many 
do not know its bearing on a business. 
Fire, theft, and pilferage automobile in- 
surance might well be carried as a meas- 
ure of sound protection, just as you 
would provide against other hazards of 
a business. Property Damage and, 
above all, Liability Automobile Insur- 
ance are something that no business 
should fail to have. A serious property 
damage accident could easily impair the 
resources of an ordinary business, and 
a serious liability accident ruin it. We 
might well offer the same advice to 
partners or principals in a business with 
reference to personal automobiles, 
whether used in connection with busi- 
hess or not, where the consequences of 
an accident might reach to the business 
itself as a part of their worth and re- 
sources. 

(d) Fire Insurance 


Anyone could well devote a volume 


to this feature of insurance, for, in the 
face of authentic statistics, brought to 
our view almost every day, fire takes 
every year from business, society. and 
national wealth a stupendous toll. Spe- 
cific figures would only still more 
astound us. A business without fire in- 
surance at all and even with inadequate 
fire insurance is unsound in the very 
beginning, unsafe and questionable 
from other angles, when so vital a pro- 
tection and safeguard is overlooked or 
neglected. Fire disaster can easily wipe 
out your business and your resources 
with it, with cohsequent loss to your- 
self, to society, to your clients and to 
your creditors. A concern without fire 
insurance, or insufficiently insured, is an 
unsafe credit risk, as well as an unsound 
business risk generally. More need not 
be said here. 


Banking Relations 


One of the really great aids to the 
success of a developing business is a 
proper banking connection. To appre- 
ciate this statement, we must properly 
understand the purpose of a bank— 
what it is in business for. Its purpose 
or function is to loan money—money 
is its merchandise and stock in trade, 
except that the transactions are in the 
nature of loans, instead of sales. The 
profit or compensation is the interest or 
carrying charge. While the bank, espe- 
cially in modern business, renders or 
performs many kinds of service, its real 
business is the sale of money (in loans), 
if that term could be used. The bank 
loans its funds or merchandise either to 
an individual or to a business. If it did 
not so function, if its funds all re- 
mained on hand, if it made no sales in 
the form, of loans, just as any concern 
would have to do, it would quickly go 
out of business. 

Your banker can and wants to be a 
real friend to you, just as does your Job- 
ber, because you are the customer in the 
market to buy what the bank or Jobber 
has to sell. There is and should be a 
mutual interest of buyer and seller, cus- 
tomer and house. To be such, and for 
this relationship to be properly and 
soundly established, the banker must 
have real facts on which to base his de- 
cision or advice. Your Accounting Sys- 
tem will give you the method to estab- 
lish this relationship or connection in 
the form of figures, statement and finan- 
cial condition of your business. You 
should have this information available 
for your bank, your Jobber, or those 





from whom you seek credit. While a 
monthly statement is quite advisable, 
both for your own information as well 
as for these other purposes, you should 
have one prepared at least quarterly or 
semi-annually or at the worst annually. 


Your banker, after you are his cus- 
tomer, and even before, when submitting 
your financial statement as a basis for 
credit, can tell the condition and trend 
of your business; a good business man 
will seek the banker’s advice in time to 
apply any proper remedy and before 
the case may be too late for treatment. 
Every business should have a banking 
connection, whether bank credit is 
sought or not. The advantages of such 
an arrangement are self-evident; the 
time, too, may come when one may need 
the privileges of this connection and 
have them available for use. 


The banking connection is invaluable, 
when, for peculiar reasons, collections 
may be slow or temporarily frozen, and 
the profits that Cash Discount yields 
are not to be lost. With the profit of 
“Cash Discount,” as already described, 
well in mind, he would, indeed, be a 
poor business man, and one likely even- 
tually to fail, who would not see the 
wisdom and advantage of borrowing 
from his bank at, say 7% per year, to 
secure the equivalent of 12%, 24%, or 
even 60% a year, which, as a result of 
a temporary bank loan, cash discount 
would give him. 

Checks. By far the greatest percent- 
age of modern business is handled 
through the medium of checks. This 
does not apply so much to the retail end 
of your business, although you will find 
that there, too, checks play quite a 
prominent part. You should pay prac- 
tically all your obligations, of whatever 
character, by check. A checking arrange- 
ment furnishes its own clear receipt, 
supplies a great part of its own book- 
keeping and ties in well with the other 
parts of your Accounting System. A 
few observations might have place here: 

(a) Maintain a clear and accurate 

record of your bank balance. 
Reconcile your bank statement 
with your own records monthly, 
promptly as you receive it. Have 
your Cash (or equivalent) rec- 
ords—both for Receipts and Dis- 
bursements—clear, systematic 
and unquestionable. 


(b) Never knowingly issue a check 
that is not payable. If through 


error or some cause beyond your 
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(c) 


(d) 


(a) 























control, the accident happens, 
correct at once and explain the 
circumstances to all interested 
parties. You owe this to your- 
self, your credit and to those 
who have confidence in you. Do 
not allow anyone to form a 
wrong opinion, based on a 
“had” check transaction, even if 
promptly made good. Few things 
in business react so unfavorably 
as a “cold” check. 

Your checks tell your banker a 
real story which should be fa- 
vorable to you and your business 
through their amounts, their fre- 
quency, methods of paying obli- 
gations, cash discounts, with 
whom you do business. 

Maintain proper sizeable bal- 
ances to justify the banking func- 
tion. Your business should be 
profitable to the bank, just as 
you would wish the patronage of 
one. of your customers to be 
profitable to you. Proper bank 
balances and “bad” checks sel- 
dom, if ever, exist together in 
the same business, regardless of 
cause or reason. 


Your banker can be a source of credit 
information, help and advice, as well 
as a valuable sales influence. 
ignore or neglect what can be such a 
valuable ally in your business. 


Do not 


Relations With Jobber 


Your Jobber is your convenient and 
economic source of supply and, as such, 
really indispensable to your business. 
This relationship, therefore, by its very 
nature, should be extremely close, pleas- 
ant, happy and mutually satisfactory 
and profitable. 
one or the other party does not prop- 
erly function in the relationship; in 
cases, even both may be out of step. In 
building this relationship on a right 
foundation, the following suggestions 
might not be amiss: 


If it is anything else, 


Do not enter into business with- 
out Character, Capacity and suf- 
ficient actual Capital, or arrange- 
ments for it, to enable you to do 
the business you anticipate. An 
improperly financed business is 
handicapped from the very start, 
with correspondingly greater 
chances for failure. A properly 
financed business starts, at least, 
from scratch; and, with the fore- 
sight that proper financing dis- 





(b) 


(c) 


plays, has reasonable chances 
for success. No one, so starting, 
need fear competition hazards in 
the fair, square game of busi- 
ness. Your Jobber can and will 
gladly advise you on the ques- 
tion of capital, when you con- 
sider entering into business, and, 
later, can valuably aid when the 
question of increasing capital or 
refinancing your business pre- 
sents itself. 


Credit is never intended to sup- 
ply the lack of capital, but is an 
auxiliary asset in your business 
and a convenient form or method 
to furnish merchandise for the 
efficient and economical conduct 
of your business. Credit is Con- 
fidence and something to be 
based on the other assets of your 
business, not something to sup- 
ply their lack. These other as- 
sets are Character, Capacity and 
Capital, and out of them credit 
must be created, and on them, as 
a foundation, it must rest. 


Have a clear, mutually satisfac- 
tory credit arrangement with 
your Jobbers; religiously handle 
your relations and obligations 
accordingly. When special help 
is required, tell your Jobber 
your story without delay, rear- 
range matters on a special, but 
nevertheless definite basis, to 
tide you over the period of justi- 
fied extension. As soon as pos- 
sible, go back to the regular 
basis; permanent financing 
should come from within not 
from without the business. 
Everyone should want to be in- 
dependent and in the strictest 
sense own his own business and 
control his own actions. For 
real business freedom, you 
should avoid all forms or even 
semblance of financial bondage. 


What your Purchase Policy with ref- 


erence to a Jobber or Jobbers should 
be is your own free choice and decision, 
which, of course, you should make after 
deliberate, intelligent judgment. 
I an Electrical Contractor-Dealer, I 
would set for myself these few simple 
rules to guide me: 


(a) 


Were 


I would buy from Jobbers, who, 
I was convinced, had a well-de- 
fined and scrupulously followed 
policy for the constructive devel- 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


——, 


opment of my business, 
service, quality, and willingnes 
and ability to help me in all] my 
problems would be a strong jp. 
fluence. Price would be a lag 
or minor consideration, realizing 
that business must be compet. 
tive and based on a fair and rea. 
sonable market. Seeming price 
savings or differences could 
easily be offset by or absorbed 
in many other accruing advan. 
tages. 

I would remember that the Job. 
ber’s interest is one with mine, 
that he profits only as I remain 
in business, make money and am 
successful. I would want to eam 
and prove worthy of his friend. 
ship and feel that he would eam 
and prove worthy of mine. 


I would make it a fixed rule to 
buy from a few sources of sup- 
ply, who could and would be 
anxious to serve me faithfully 
and well to the extent of all my 
requirements. In so doing, | 
would be showing a loyalty in 
the business I have to place, 
make my business profitable to 
my Jobber, and the Jobber would 
show a spirit of gratitude and 
make the connection profitable 
to me. When I might need help 
and rightfully entitled to it, | 
would know I would receive it, 
but, should I play the field, le- 
cally and abroad, and thereby 
not create any special ties of loy- 
alty and gratitude, if and when 
trouble comes, and help is need- 
ed and asked, there would be no 
real obligation on the part of 
anyone to help me. I would not 
have built a right foundation nor 
properly have helped myself. | 
would bring myself to recognize 
the truth, borne out by experi- 
ence, that far more failures may 
be traced to a condition of many 
and promiscuous creditors than 
to one of a very few—that 
friends will pretty surely see a 
friend through, but mere ac- 
quaintances or strangers cam 
hardly be expected to recognize 
any obligation. 


I would give my Jobber or Job- 
bers my cash business when, for 
necessary reasons, credit might 
be exhausted or temporarily sus- 
pended, thus making what return 
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I could for benefits already re- 
ceived, and maintaining contacts 
of friendship and advice which 
would help greatly to restore me 
to my former condition. 

(e) I would maintain my credit and 
credit standing with my Jobber 
or Jobbers at the highest degree 
at all times, realizing that credit 
is the greatest asset of my busi- 
ness, and could stand me in good 
stead, when all other assets 
might fail. 

(f) I would look upon my Jobbers 
as invaluable sources of credit 


information and advice in my 
business, as well as general coun- 
sel at all times. I would feel 
that, having available the help 
of this larger, broader experi- 
ence, with the keystone factor of 
mutual interest, ignorance, dis- 
regard or lack of appreciation 
of such powerful aids might well 
explain the heavy mortality and 
turnover in my class of business, 
and that I should try, as far as 
I was concerned, to lower that 
rate and better that deplorable 
condition. 





General Electric’s Position 


Continued from Page 30 


Company and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company are con- 
trolled by the same interests. 

The General Electric Company does 
not, either directly or indirectly, hold 
any securities of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Our list of stockholders has been exam- 
ined and shows no holdings of our 
stocks by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. There are no 
directors or officers common to the two 
companies. We know of no financial 
interest having holdings of any conse- 
quence from the standpoint of control 
of both companies. 


6.—General Electric and Western Electric 


It was stated that the General Electric 
Company and the Western Electric 
Company, Inc., are controlled by the 
same interests. 

The Western Electric Company, Inc., 
is a manufacturer of telephone appara- 
tus and over 98 percent of its voting 
stock is owned by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, as 
shown by its report published on March 
5, 1925. The General Electric Com- 
pany has no financial or other interest 
in either company or in the telephone 
field. An examination of the list of our 
stockholders shows no holdings of our 
stocks by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company or the Western 
Electric Company, Inc. Of the twenty 
directors of the General Electric Com- 
pany and of the nineteen of the Tele- 
phone Company at December 31, 1924, 
three are common; they are not officers 
of either company. 

. The Western Electric Company, Inc., 


maintains a number of electrical job- 
bing houses throughout the country, 
from which they sell electrical supplies 
made by various manufacturers, the 
General Electric among them. 


7.—General Electric’s Position as a 
Manufacturer 


It was stated that the General Electric 
Company is a great monopolistic inter- 
est, a gigantic trust controlling every- 
thing in the electrical world and the 
manufacture of all electrical devices 
and supplies, small and large. 

The General Electric Company is the 
largest manufacturer in the electrical 
industry. The output of manufactured 
products of the General Electric Com- 
pany for 1923 was approximately 
$271,310,000, and the number of wage 
earners employed was 58,762—1923 is 
taken for the comparison because the 
figures for that year are the latest cen- 
sus figures. In accordance with the cen- 
sus, these are respectively 21 percent of 
the total output of electrical manufac- 
turers and 25 percent of the wage earn- 
ers employed in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. 

In accordance with figures of the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
the General Electric Company, in the 
five years 1920-1924 inclusive, used an 
average of 20 percent—not more than 
22.2 percent in any one year—of the 
copper used in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry. 


The Electrical World published un- 
der date of September 20, 1924, a chart 
showing the capitalization of electrical 
manufacturing companies, and in ac- 
cordance therewith the General Electric 


Company’s capitalization was 22 per- 
cent of the total. 

An index of General Electric selling 
prices is shown by charts and for 
comparison the charts also show the 
curve of commodity prices, compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Taking prices in 1914 as 100 
percent, it is shown that in 1920 
commodity prices rose to 231 percent, 
while General Electric prices rose to 
155 percent. During the first six 
months of 1925 the commodity prices 
were 161 percent, General Electric 
prices were 113 percent and General 
Electric lamp prices were 62 percent of 
the prices in 1914. 


8.—General Electric and J. P. Morgan 
and Company 


It was stated that the General Elec- 
tric Company is controlled by J. P. 
Morgan and Company. 


On January 15, 1925, there were 
1,802,870 shares of the common and 
voting stock of the General Electric 
Company held by 27,086 stockholders, 
an average of 67 shares each. There 
was only one stockholder owning as 
much as or more than 1 percent of the 
voting stock of the company, and that 
was the G. E. Employees Securities Cor- 
poration. Slightly over 1 percent of 
the voting stock stood in the names of 
J. P. Morgan and Company or its nom- 
inees, and we are advised by them that 
all of that stock was held for numerous 
clients. Two of the twenty directors of 
the General Electric Company were 
members of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company. 


9.—Decree of Federal Court 


It was stated that the General Electric 
Company, in the conduct of its lamp 
business, violated a decree of the Fed- 
eral Court, entered in 1911. 

This matter has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by our counsel and we are 
advised by them that there has been no 
violation of that decree, but, on the con- 
trary, a complete compliance with not 
only its letter but also its spirit. 

In 1924 the Government brought an- 
other suit against the General Electric 
Company with reference to its lamp 
business, and the decision of the Fed- 
eral Court in Cleveland was in favor of 
the General Electric Company. A copy 
of that decision was sent to all stock- 
holders under date of April 9, 1925. 


Owen D. Younc, Chmn., Bd. Directors. 
GeErRARD Swope, President. 
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The Cost of Wiring Materials 


HE effort being made by central stations and certain 
others at this time to secure for the installation of un- 
armored assemblies National Code regulations similar to 
those for armored assemblies are fostered by a belief that 
the use of such materials will so reduce the cost of house 
wiring as to greatly stimulate the market therefor. 


We have opposed such rules on the ground that they 
would break down fundamental Code standards, that such an 
action would be a step backward and that it would increase 
the electrical fire hazard. 


From the very beginning the Code recognized all insul- 
ated conductors as bare conductors only, except when con- 
tained in a metal armor. Those who have been responsible 
for the Code revisions have not considered the armor as an 
insulation but they have recognized it as the only kind of 
protection that will insure grouped insulated conductors re- 
taining their original insulation. 


Conductors unprotected by armor have had to be sepa- 
rated and fastened on knobs a distance from the surface 
wired over. Why? Because the fundamental principle of 
wiring as expressed in the first National Electrical Code, 
and continuing down to this day, is that unarmored insul- 
ated conductors for safety must be considered as_ bare. 
When fished, knob and tube work has to use a loom race- 
way but each conductor has to be separated from the other 
because the Code makers were not willing to recognize loom 
as sufficient protection to grouped conductors against me- 
chanical injury. 

Now the proponents of unarmored assemblies would have 
us throw to the four winds all of the fundamental principles 
which have made electric wiring so safe in this country and 
admit a wiring practice similar to that used in the countries 
of Europe which have a very small domestic usage of elec- 
tricity, urged by the thought that it is cheaper. 

Across the water, in some countries, a twisted pair is 
commonly used for house wiring. Unarmored assemblies 
may have parallel conductors but in principle they are the 
same as a twisted pair, offering if anything less difficulty to 
the amateur with a hammer and some nails. 

The fire losses in this country from electrical causes have 
been kept low simply because our standards of wiring have 


——<<——— — er 


been developed for that purpose. If we now disregard those 
standards we will have to answer to the public later for 
maintaining a fire hazard. Are we going to sell our birth. 
right for this mess of pottage? 


But will it materially lessen the cost of wiring? A house 
wiring job has a service. Will this be any cheaper? It has 
outlet boxes. Will they cost any less for materials and labor 
to set them? It has switches and convenience outlets. Will 
they cost any less for materials and labor? 


Where then is the saving, if any? Merely in the cable. 
The cost of cable in a house wiring job averages less than 
20 percent of the price the customer pays. Suppose the 
cable were 10 percent cheaper than armored cable, what 
would be the difference in the price to the customer? Two 
percent! If this cable is properly required to be strung on 
knobs the same as any other unarmored conductor then there 
will be no saving in cost. 

Article V Committee has recommended this separation 
from the surface wired over. The central station interests 
have filed a minority report opposing this. 

Do we believe in reducing the cost of wiring? We do, 
when it can be done without sacrifice of convenience and 
safety. We do not, however, favor cheaper wiring simply 
because it is cheaper. 


To cheapen wiring does not mean that we are going to 
be able to serve more homes with electricity. Today 85 
percent of the families that live where service is available 
have electric lights. Of the remaining 15 percent fully half 
are in dwellings that will never have anything but kerosene 
lamps. If the owners of these buildings were given the wir- 
ing materials for nothing, provided they paid for the labor, 
they would not install electric service. We refer to the very 
poor tenements and to houses in slum sections. 

What then is all the hubbub about? Will cheaper wir- 
ing wire any more new houses when all new homes in dis- 
tricts with service are being wired any way? 

This cry that cheaper wiring will make electricity avail- 
able to so many more people has no foundation in economic 
fact. 

What we need today is better wiring. Has the growth of 
the bath room in the American Home been due to talking 
cheaper plumbing or better plumbing? 
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Js it possible that the American people cannot afford bet- 
ter wiring when they can spend for a radio set more money 
than it costs to wire a house? 


Do the central stations recommend the cheapest refriger- 
ators and appliances, or do they have committees working 
on these things in order to find out what is the best? 


If the central stations will only be big enough to look 
ahead they will see that the future lies in improving installa- 
tion materials and methods, not in cheapening them. 


To insist on good appliances and lighting fixtures and 
low grade wiring is like insisting on the best safety lock 
for the front door and letting the back door get along with 
a low grade lock. 





Electrical Committee Procedure 


The Electrical Committee of the N. F. P. A. has had pre- 
sented to it for consideration at its semi-annual meeting this 
month a set of rules of procedure. The Electrical Commit- 
tee work has gone ahead without much attention being given 
to formal procedure but now that the committee is sponsor 
for the National Electrical Code in its status as an American 
Engineering Standard, deliberations and revisions can be 
carried out only in a very definite and known fashion. 


The election of a chairman, appointment of article com- 
mittees, determination of data to be discussed, its presenta- 
tion and disposition must all be an orderly process. The 
confusion attendant upon certain of the work of the Elec- 
trical Committee in the recent past must not be permitted 
to again occur. 





Bus Feeders 


Bare copper rods for risers in office buildings have been 
used before, but so far as we know the only time bare rods 
have been used for the entire feeder system of a building is 
in the new telephone building in lower New York City and 
described elsewhere in this issue. 


Such a method of serving a building is advocated on the 
ground of economy. Not only is there a low material cost, 
but bare copper wire in air can carry a much higher current 
density than insulated cable. There is also a certain flexi- 
bility to the system in that a floor can be changed to a dif- 
ferent feeder by simply changing a tap without disturbing 
a circuit. 


On the other hand, there are many limitations. The bare 
rod system cannot be used in every building. In the first 
place the building must be designed with suitable riser shafts 
in the beginning if it is to be used. Also the current con- 
sumption must be large. 


Should a contractor have a job where he might want to 
use this system he ought to make due allowance in his esti- 
mate for non-productive labor in laying out the system on 





the job because of unfamiliarity. The ordinary job super- 
intendent given a conduit job can lay out the bends and 
offsets without any trouble or engineering help. With the 
bare copper rods, however, it will be found, at least until 
the industry is more familiar with it, that there are numer- 
ous little things about it which will not be thought of when 
the job is figured. 


The use of bare feeders is interesting but it is doubtful if 
this system will make any serious inroads into conduit work. 





The Local Electrical League 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the im- 
portance of the electrical league in local affairs. No matter 
to which branch of the electrical industry one belongs he 
is nevertheless an electrical man and his ‘interests as such 
are touched by anything affecting the industry. 


The electrical league offers a common meeting place 
for all branches of the industry. It is a harmonizer of 
purpose. Where there is a strong league that is properly 
functioning and not dominated by any one interest, there 
will be found the greatest coordination of effort and the 
greatest mutual respect of all branches of the industry. 


Moreover, there is an increasing number of things which 
have to be presented to the industry as a whole. It requires 
a league to function in this respect. The Red Seal plan 
for instance cannot be operated in any locality except by 
an electrical league. A new ordinance receives most atten- 
tion when it comes with the indorsement of the entire in- 
dustry. National lighting campaigns require a league's 
support to go over properly locally. 

A league is not a melting pot where the identity of each 
branch of the industry is lost. In fact each branch should 
maintain its identity through a local association or a sec- 
tion. There are problems to be discussed which do not 
particularly interest other members of the league and be- 
sides it is always well to have a unified branch thought 
to bring to the league as a whole when discussing any 
industry problem. 

Electrical contractor-dealers should organize locally 
and belong to their league. A strong league makes better 
local conditions. 





Standard Symbols 


Are architects and engineers using the Standard Symbols 
for wiring plans? If they are not it is probably because 
no one has brought them to their attention forcefully. 


These symbols are approved by the American Engin- 
eering Standards Committee which means that they have 
been put to every test and have been unanimously approved 
by every interested national organization. 

Contractors are urged to secure the cooperation of the 
architects and engineers they work with in the use of 
the symbols. 
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TERNATION. 


PRESIDENT, Joseph A. Fowler 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMEN 


Eastern Division 

W. Creighton Pee, 

70 East 45th Street. 
New York City 


Mountain Division 
E. C. Headrick, 
87 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado 


Southern Division 
J. A. Fowler, 
118 Monroe Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Eastern Canadian Division 
R. A. L. Gray, 
85 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Great Lakes Division 
E. McCleary, 
2470 Grand River Avenue, W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Western Canadian Division 
J. H. Schumacher, 
187 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Central Division 


A. Penn Denton, 
$12 South West Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Open Shop Section 
J. F. Buchanan, 
1904 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 


Pacific Division 


Cc. L. Chamblin 
687 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Union Shop Section 


L. K. Comstock, 
21 East 40th Street 
New York City 


AT LARGE 


W. A. Jackson 
37 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, II. 





SECRETARY AND TREASURER, Laurence W. Davis, 
15 West 37th Street, New York City. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Liability Insurance 


Architects and Engineers 
ctional A Joseph A. Fowler 


(including Jurisdi 


E. McCleary 118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
2470 Grand River W., Detroit, Mich. aaa 
Cod Membership 


Penn Denton C. L. Chamblin 
512 So. W- ‘Bivd., Kansas City, Mo,” Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 


Conventions and Meetings Publication 


L. K. Comstock 
oseph A. Fowler " 
118 Monee ) ee Memphis, Tenn. 21 East 40th St., New York City 


Cost Data Radio “ 
. H. Schumacher E. C. Headri 
187 meine Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 87 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Credit and Accounting Standardization 


F. Buchanan W._A. Jackson _ 
1904 a St., Philadelphia, Pa. 37 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Trade Policy 


(Covering Manufacturers, Central 
Stations, Jobbers an 
Merchandising) 


J. F. Buchanan W. Creighton Peet 
1904 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 70 E. 45th St., New York City 


International Relations U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


R. A. L. Gray L. K. Comstock 
85 York St., Toronto, Can. 21 E. 40th St., New York City 


Electragists’ Data Book 


E. C. Headrick 
87 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Legislation 


Past Presidents of the National Electrical Contractors’ Association 


Charles L. Eidlitz ~......_...._..._1901-1903 *Marshall L, Barnes --.---.----.--- 1910-1912 Pn. Tis GD encncivttitinnmmnnsn 1914-1916 
Ree ee 1903-1905 Ernest Freeman --_--------....--- 1912-1914 Robley S. Stearnes ............... 1916-1918 
Pee 1905-1908 *Deceased a 1918-1920 
Gerry M. Sanborn ................. 1908-1910 aS 1920-1925 
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CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


State Chairman Secretary 
British C. H. E. Williams J. C. Reston 
Columbia: 509 Richards St., 579 Howe St., 

Vancouver Vancouver 
J. R. Wilcox D. B, Clayton 
Alabama: 2017 First Ave. Am. Trust Bidg., 
Birmingham Birmingham 
Arkansas: Ed. Appler Clem Dresse 
901 Central Ave., 316 Louisiana St., 
Hot Springs Little Rock 
California: H. H. Walker Northern Division 
Los Angeles Edward Martin 
182 Fifth St., 
San Francisco 
Southern Division 
C. J. Geisbush 
610 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Los Angeles 
Connecticut: N. B. Fitch Wilbur M. Peck 
New Haven Box 440, Greenwich, Conn. 
Florida: Preston Ayers Charles E. James 
Orlando Fort Pierce 
Illinois Joseph R. Downs L. B. Van Nuys 
209 Federman Bldg. 238 S. Jefferson Ave., 
Peoria Peoria 
George H. Smith Ralph Brassie 
Indiana: 115 S. College Ave., Lafayette 
Bloomington 
lowa: R. Honneger C. E. Gourley 
516 W. 3rd St. Des Moines Cedar Rapids 
Kansas: R. M. Sutton Charles Dalrymple 
123 N. Market St., Wichita Wichita 








State Chairman Secretary 
oy S. Stearnes 
Louisiana: 624 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans 
Maryland: A. C, Brueckmann Jno. S. Dobler 
Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 204 N. oy St., Baltimore 
Michigan: W. F. Fowler E. Blackman 
c-o Barker-Fowler Electric c-o ‘han Shop 
Co., Lansing Battle Creek 
Missouri: Charles J. Sutter G, E. Haarhaus 
1227 Pine St., St. Louis 6804 Minnesota Ave., 
St. Louis 
Mississippi: W. F. Johnston A. H. Jones 
Meridian McComb 
New Jersey: ane M. Desaix Robert Beller 
aterson Newark 
New York: A. Lincoln Bush H. F. Janick 
New York City 235 Berlin St., Rochester 
North H. R. Bouling W. P. Christian 
Carolina: Charlotte Greensboro 
Ohio: A. B. Weinfeld O. A. Robins 
51 E. Chestnut St., Columbus400 Arcade Bldg., Cotunsbus 
Pennsylvania: Floyd L. Smith M. G. Sellers 
250 Wyoming Av., Scranton 1202 Locust St., Philadelpha 
J. G. Cason J. A. Fowler 
Tennessee: 303 W. Church St. 118 Monroe Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. “aie 
Texas: T. L. Farmer 3%, Read 
1809 Main St., Dallas 715 Capbels Ave., Houston 
Wisconsin: L. W. Burch 


202 E. Wash’n Ave., Madison 
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List of Local Associations 








STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 


STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 















— . eevee 
ALABAMA ; NEW JERSEY 
Birmingham (C) ........ J. R.Wilcox 2017 First Avenue Long Branch (C) Austin Hurley Campbell Ave., Long 
(Asbury Park and Branch 
ARKANSAS Red Bank) 435 Orange Street 
Fort Smith (C) --------- Edward Ryan Ft. Smith Lt. & Trac. Co. || Newark (C) ............. John Caffrey, Jr. 479 Market Street 
PROASOR CL) oscccccccees R. Marshall 
CALIFORNIA . Philipsburg (See Lehigh 
ay. eereewent . Clyde L, Smith 1162 Broadway Valley, Pa.) 
Long Beach (L) ...... V. Ringle So, Cal. Edison Co. NEW YORK 
Los Angeles (C) “ Helen I. Mikesell 1009% S. Hill St. a aaa W. R. Prosser 87 W. Tupper St. 
Qakland (C) .... Me Laurence R. Chilcote | Hobart & Webster Sts. Hrooklyn (C) .....c.cccce H. F. Walcott 60 Third Avenue 
Sacramento .-.-------.... L. W, Sherman 910 Ninth Street Jamestown (C) __.-...-.. Henry M. Lund 309 Main Street 
San Francisco (C) . E. E. Browne 522 Call Building Nassau-Suffolk (C) ..... Henry T. Hobby 55 Front Street, Rock- 
Beverly Hills (C)-------- H. Barker Beverly Hills ville Centre, L. L 
fe Aue (0) ......... O. W. Robertson 303 N. Main St. New York City 
Section No. 1 (C) ..... M. J. Levy 70 East 45th Street 
COLORADO , a , Independent (C) ...... Albert A, A, Tuna 127 East 34th Street 
Colorado Springs (C)... Matt Whitney 208 N. Tejon St. Metropolitan (C) ..... George W. Neil 96 Beekman St. 
Denver (C) .cccccccccccce E. A. Scott 615 Fifteenth Street Niagara Falls (C) _----- E. M. King 515 Niagara Street 
Pueblo (C) ....eeseeeeeee E. F. Stone So. Colorado Power Co. |! Rochester esse amen Theo, T, Bens 278 State Street 
chenectady (C) ........ Richard Spengler 421 McClellan Street 
1ST | Aa Aagetio | @8 Park Street || Syracuse © nance Pred f Edinger | Mg Rest Weyer Se 
Waterbury (C) ......... D. B. Neth 107 West Main Street oe a P peasnnennnene Leule Seer 485 South Broadway 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA Bs OHIO z 
Washington (L) ........ R. W. McChesney Munsey Building eae E. C. Rishel 540 East Avenue 
> eee ‘ H. S. Hastings 301 New Vickery Bldg. 
FLORIDA i B Secri 1 Cleveland (C) ~....---.... D. S. Hunter Bulkley Bldg. 
eran” we csneens W. H. Secrist Oe We doe aon |] Columbus CL.) .-...00c0-- O. A. Robins 440 Arcade Bldg. 
Hes CC) cccccccccocess E. A. Robinson 118 N. W. First Ave. Te OD oo cccnenenen Fred C. Dunn Builders Exchange 
GEORGIA i  eereeerere Clarence Carey 1107 South Brown St. 
(8 —E EEE W. W. Laney 73 Walton St. Marion (C) ...ccceceeeees O. H. Cornwell 461 W. Center Street 
“Sf * aeereeese Byck Byck Electric Co. oe = rea F. D. Mossop c-o Mesco Electric Co. 
Savannah (L) Sylvan M. By OKLAHOMA 
ILLINOIS Paclbate C. G. Sego Pawhuska 
Chicago PENNSYLVANIA 
Electrical Contractors’ Allentown 
Association .........+.. J. W. Collins 160 No. LaSalle St. (see Lehigh Valley) .. 
Master Elec. Contrac- ‘ Bethlehem 
tors’ Association ..... F. J. Boyle 175 W. Washington St. || (See Lehigh Valley) .. 
eo = enemies Earl | jeattherford oe ag =. Catasaqua 
COTIA (LU) nccccccccsvees . B. Van uys . jJeterson t. hi - ° 
Rockford (C) .........-- Soave lehneee 105 North Second St... || Croce Tae Valley) «|W. B. McMillan 12 West Third Street 
Springfield (C) ......... A. D. Birnbaum _.916 West Cook St. Du Bois (C) 4 C. E Blakeslee 12 E. Long Avenue 
Granite City (C) .------ M. E. Kilpatrick Nildingham & State Sts. || Erie (C) _................ R. D. Goff lith and French Sts. 
Easton 
INDIANA (See Lehigh Valley) .. 


Michigan City (C) ------ 
Muncie (C) 
Terre Haute (C) 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids (C) 
Davenport (C) .........- 
Fort Dodge (C) --.------- 
ee Gee GE) ccccccee 
Se 


eeeeeeee 


K. 
4 aay 
Wichita (C) 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville (C) . 
Paducah (L) ... 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans (C) 
Shreveport (C) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore (C) 


-MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell (C) 
Haverhill (C) .........-.| 
Malden (Medford, Ever-| 

ett and Melrose) (C)..| 
Springfield (C) 
Worcester (L) 

MICHIGAN 
NN ME 
Grand Rapids (C).......| 
Ee . rae 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth (L) 


ee eeeereeeee 





oreeeee 





eeeeeeeee! 


Minneaoplis (C) ........ 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City (C) 
t. Louis 
Electragists’ Ass’n (C) 
Electric Employers’ 
Association (C) 


(C) designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer 


A. B. Harris 

R. E. Snyder 
Walter A. Sassodeck 
Harry McCullough 

©. hess 


H. E. Neff 
Louis F. Cory 
. A. Paul 
. A. Arzt 
R. A. Cole 


Warren Hull 
P. W. Agrelius 


J. H. Brock 
c. L. W. Daubert 
K. H. Knapp 


I. G. Marks 
R. L. Norton 


George S. Robertson 


William Kelleher 
H. W. 


Porter 
H. J. Walton 
A. R. Tullock 
John W. Coghlin 
N. J. Biddle 
T. J. Haven 
E. T. Eastman 


Morris Braden 


W. I. Gray 


A. S. Morgan 
W. F. Gersner 
G. L. Gamp 


George Ludden 
C. W. Brown 


(L) designates an Electrical League. 


a 


570 W. Washington St. 
704 No. Alabama St. 
913 Franklin St. 
113 W. Howard St. 
523 Ohio Street 


94 Ist Ave., West 

510 Brady Street 
16 South 12th Street 

211 Fifth Street 
Cole Bros. Elec. Co. 


108 W. Walnut St. 
Wichita 


235 East Main St. 
921 South Third St. 
c-o Paducah Electric Co. 


406 Mar. Bk. Bldg. 
620 Marshal Street 


417 Park Bank Bldg. 


42 Middlesex St. 
14 West Street 
c-o Malden Electric Co. 


11-12 Court House Place 
259 Main Street 


112 Madison Ave. 
1118 Wealthy St., S.E. 
209 Brewers Arcade 


c-o Minn. Power & 
Light O. 

209 Globe Building 

4 E. Forty-third St. 


120 No. Second St. 
Wainwright Bldg. 


1329 N Street 
Omaha Builders Exch. 





organization. 








East Stroudsburg 
(See Lehigh Valley) .. 


Emans 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Harrisburg (C) 
Hellertown 


(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Lehigh Valley (C) ...... 
Northampton 


(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Palmerton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Philadelphia (C) 
Pittsburgh (C) 
Slatington 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Wilkes-Barre (L) ....... 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence (C) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston (L) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
NE I cncienn tienen 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (L) ..... eee 
Knoxville (L) 
Memphis (L 
Nashville (C) ....ccccees 

TEXAS 
Beaumont (C) 
DO GE. sccccsesenesnes 
Houston (C) 


fee eeeeeeeee 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City (C)...... 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg (C) 
OEE Cle -tvcncccevecese 
Richmond (C) ~.......... 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle (L) 


eeeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeseeees 


Green Bay (C) 
BEOEROOR CO) ncccccccecces 
Milwaukee (C) 
Racine (C) 


CANAD 
Montreal (C) 
Toronto (C) -... 
Vancouver (C) ° 
Winnipeg (C) ......see0- 


eeeeeeeee 
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W. W. Weaver 


A, W. Hill 


M. G. Sellers 
Fred Rebele 


Ambrose Saricks 
H. E. Batman 
J. P. Connolly 


H. W. Claus 


J. J. Brennan 
J. T. Shannon 


J. A. Solleder 
P. B. Seastrunk 
W. Read 


B. Kristofferson 
C. Louis Collins 


J. L. Fennell 
K. D. Briggs 
E. M. Andrews 


P. L. Hoadley 
William Stack 


V. E. Grebel 
Otto Harloff 

R. H. Grobe 

William Larsen 


George C. L. Brassart 
M. McRay 
J. C. Reston 
Fred Ball 





1605 N. 3rd Street 


Main and Market Sts., 
Bethlehem 


1202 Locust Street 
1404 Commonwealth Bid. 


25 No. Main Street 
36 Exchange Place 
141 Meeting Street 


326 S. Phillips Ave. 


725 Walnut Street 
303 West Church St. 
12-16 So. Second St. 
c-o Electric Equip. Co. 
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Year Promises Great Progress in 
Red Seal Plan 





Y THE end of the current year Red 
Seal homes will be found in almost 
every portion of the country reached by 
central stations, judging by the rapidity 
with which local electrical leagues are 
going ahead with their plans to tie-in 
with the Red Seal campaign. 

During January alone reports came 
to the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment showing recent Red Seal progress 
in the following cities: 

Denver: The local league in Denver 
has worked out its Red Seal plan, shown 
it to the S. E. D., and will have it in 
printed form very shortly. 

Youngstown: The electrical league 
held a meeting on January 27 to ex- 
plain the plan to local architects, ad- 
dressed by Kenneth McIntyre of the 
S. E. D. 

Memphis: The league held a meet- 
ing January 7, addressed by G. E. Jac- 
quet of the S. E. D., officially launching 
the Red Seal Plan. 

Glens Falls, N. Y.: The Northern 
New York Electrical League met on Jan- 
uary 14. It was decided to build elec- 
trical homes in Glens Falls and Sara- 
toga and use them to introduce the Red 
Seal idea. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.: The electrical 
league on January 15 considered a plan 
to exhibit an electrical home to intro- 
duce the Red Seal campaign. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: The league has 
approved a budget of $2,800 for Red 
Seal work and is going ahead at once 
with an electrical home to present the 
idea. 

Albany, N. Y.: The executive com- 
mittee of the league will put a Red Seal 
plan of operation before the February 
meeting of the league. 

Northern Illinois: The Electrical 
League of Northern Illinois, West Sub- 
urban section, will hold a meeting early 
in February to present the Red Seal 
plan to architects and builders. 

Pittsfield, Mass.: A Red Seal com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Pitts- 
field Electrical League. 


Kansas City, Mo.: The Red Seal 
plan will go into active operation on 
March 1, the plans being in almost final 
shape now. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: The total of Red 
Seal homes already erected in Pitts- 
burgh passed the 100 mark shortly after 
the first of the year. 


California: The tentative plan for 
the administration of the California 
Electrical Bureau, having in charge the 
operation of the Red Seal plan in the 
entire state, has been submitted to mem- 
It provides for the division of 
the state into 25 districts, each under 


bers. 





How California Has Been Districted for 
Red Seal Campaign 


the jurisdiction of a district committee 
which will take charge of promotion, 
inspection of wiring plans for individ- 
ual homes, inspection of completed jobs 
and award of the Red Seal emblem and 
certificate. Wherever an electric club 
or league is functioning it will be asked 
to appoint a committee within its mem- 
bership. Where there is no such organi- 
zation committees will be appointed by 
the State advisory board, to consist of 
one central station man, one electragist 
and one electrical dealer or electragist 
contractor-dealer. Monthly reports of 
progress are to be sent in to headquar- 
ters of the Bureau in San Francisco by 








Ls 


each district chairman, the reports giv. 
ing the number of homes proposed, the 
number under way to which prelinj. 
nary job signs have been granted, the 
number completed and a complete state. 
ment as to all appliances installed jp 
homes, including lights and fixtures, 
and the cost of the wiring job and value 
of the appliances and fixtures. 





Plans for Greatest Florida 
Convention 


The 1926 annual convention of the 
Florida Association of Electragists will 
be the largest and most important held 
by that organization, according to the 
plans announced by Charles E. “Jesse” 
James, secretary. It is to be held at 
Orlando, starting February 16 and con. 
tinuing for three days. The tentative 
program includes talks of special in- 
terest, discussion of vital problems now 
current in the contractor-dealer field, 
and a schedule of entertainment and 
sport features that rivals those staged 
at the annual conventions of the inter- 
national body. 


On the morning of Tuesday, Febru: 
ary 16, the state association will hold 
its first business meeting. The after- 
noon of the same day will be devoted 
to talks by nationally prominent speak- 
ers and that night there will be a dance. 
On Wednesday morning there will be a 
manufacturers’ exhibit to be followed 
in the afternoon by addresses from the 
representatives of the manufacturers, 
telling what is being brought out in the 
way of new products and what are the 
plans of the manufacturers for 1926. 
Wednesday evening will see the presen- 
tation of two short plays by members 
of the industry. 


Thursday will be spent on the golf 
links, a tournament having been ar 
ranged for all delegates and _ visitors. 
That evening the Glad Hand Committee 
of the A. E. L., famous for its work at 
West Baden, will take charge of things 
and put on the same show they pre 
sented at the international convention. 
On the same evening the association 
banquet will be held and a dance will 
also be given. 
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Better Inspection Asked in 
Salt Lake City 


Considerable discussion was held 
relative to the proper enforcement of 
the electrical ordinances, including that 
for inspection, at the meeting of the 
Salt Lake City Electrical Development 
Association, held January 7. The asso- 
ciation went on record as being willing 
to cooperate with the Rocky Mountain 
Cooperative League to the extent of hir- 
ing an attorney to force the observance 
of the inspection law. It was stated 
that the association had tried for many 
months past to have the city attorney 
enforce the law, but without results. 

Officers of the association for 1926 
were elected at the meeting as follows: 
President, George A. Hinley; vice pres- 
ident, G. E. Tripp; secretary-treasurer, 
Edward M. Gabbott. The executive 
committee consists of D. P. Robbins, 
George A. Hinley, G. E. Tripp, H. R. 
Bucks, E. H. Meine. 





Underwriters Circularize 


Wiring Customers 

A circular letter, designed to bring 
about more uniform construction and 
the general reporting for inspection of 
all electrical installations, is being dis- 
tributed through contractors to the pub- 
lic by the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This action was taken on 
the suggestion of the Nassau-Suffolk 
(N. Y.) Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors, who stated that many of their 
customers were not fully informed re- 
garding the requirements of the elec- 
trical permit made a part of fire in- 
surance contracts. In consequence of 
this, the association stated, it was difh- 
cult to figure against contractors who 
do not follow the Code nor report their 
installations for inspection unless re- 
quired to do so by the owner. The cir- 
cular letter below on the Underwriters’ 
stationery is being distributed by the 
members of the association to their cus- 
tomers: 

“Electrical wiring and appliances if 
installed by careless or incompetent 
workmen may become a hazard to both 
life and property. To safeguard hu- 
man life and the interests of property 
owners the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters has maintained for many 
years an Electrical Inspection Depart- 
ment through the collection of a mod- 
erate inspection fee and without profit 
to assure the installation of electrical 





wiring and apaliances in accordance 
with nationally accepted standards. 

“It is important that all property 
owners should require of contractors a 
certificate from the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters that electrical equip- 
ments, changes, additions and _altera- 
tions are approved as is specifically re- 
quired in fire insurance contracts issued 
in the City of New York and suburbs. 

“Contractors installing electric wir- 
ing in any premises, where insurance is 
carried either on building or contents, 
should file an application for inspec- 
tion of the equipment being installed, 
and in all cases furnish to the owner a 
certificate of approval from the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters.” 





Officers for Salina Association 


The executive personnel of the Sa- 
lina (Kan.) Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers for the coming 
year were selected at a meeting held in 
the early part of January. The officers 
are: C. G. Loomis, president; Harry 


Hagler, treasurer; Warren Hull, secre- 
tary. 





Cleveland Boosts Convenience 


Outlets 

The plan of the Cleveland Electrical 
League to put on a special campaign 
each month during 1926 on some par- 
ticular electrical device was inaugu- 
rated January 1 by an intensive drive 
boosting the use of convenience outlets. 
Forty-four contractor-dealers entered 
into the cooperative plan. The slogan 
for the month was “Install Convenience 
Outlets—Places to connect portable 
lamps and electrical appliances.” 

Advertising matter and window ban- 
ners bearing convenience outlet propa- 
ganda were prepared and distributed to 
the contractor-dealers who entered into 
the cooperative campaign. The pro- 
ject was also explained to a meeting of 
jobbers’ salesmen and was received en- 
thusiastically. 

In addition to the display matter 
given the dealers the league distributed 
44,000 door hangers. 


Electrical Committee Has Full Program 


NUMBER of important topics in- 

cluding rules of procedure, report 
of Article V Committee on unarmored 
assemblies and power installation rules, 
are scheduled to come up for considera- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Elec- 
trical Committee N. F. P. A. to be held 
in New York on February 18 and 19. 
Topics for discussion by most of the 
article committees have been prepared 
but action will not necessarily be taken 
at this meeting. 

Most of the items that will be brought 
to the attention of the several article 
committees refer to changes or defini- 
tions which will clarify certain rules 
now difficult to interpret. 

Article V Committee has the most im- 
portant calendar. It will have for con- 
sideration the preparation of rules gov- 
erning the installation of non-metallic 
sheathed cables, underfloor duct 
tems, auto-transformer balancing coils 
and temporary wiring. It will also be 
asked to consider the use of more than 
four wires in metal molding, the use of 
rigid conduit in cinder fill and forbid- 
ding the use of porcelain shell weather- 
proof sockets where subject to mechan- 
ical injury. 

The work of Article Committee VIII 


sys- 


(Automatic Protection of Circuits and 
Appliances) will also be watched with 
interest. Among the topics which it 
will be asked to consider are: 

The use of thermal protective devices 
(cutouts or relays) for the wires in 
motor circuits as well as for the motor 
proper. 

Provide motor wiring tables. 

Study diversity factor for copper 
sizes, risers and feeders for both light- 
ing and power load. 

Study of proposed use of lamps to 
indicate blown plug fuses. 

Study problem of plug fuse abuse. 

The grounding committee will be 
asked to consider a general revision of 
rules covering inter-grounding and 
character of artificial grounds. 

The committee on rotating machin- 
ery and control apparatus will be asked 
to study equipment for over 2,500 volts, 
motors in extra hazardous places in- 
cluding grain elevators, ball bearings 
in motors, name plate markings, use of 
disconnecting plugs in place of switches 
on portable motors. 

The heating appliance committee will 
have put before it a proposal to recog- 
nize so-called tinsel cord for small 
heating appliances. 
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Forsyth Honored by New York 
Contractor-Dealers 


Joseph C. Forsyth, whose appoint- 
ment recently as supervising engineer 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers brought enthusiastic expressions 
of approval from the rest of the indus- 
try, was signally honored at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the New York Independ- 
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“In recognition of untiring efforts to serve 


the electrical industry” 


ent Associated Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers. The honor took the form of 
an engraved testimonial, a photograph 
of which is shown here, reading: 
“Presented to Joseph Cameron For- 
syth, of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, by the Independent As- 
sociated Electrical Contractor-Dealers 
of Greater New York in recognition of 
his untiring efforts to serve the best in- 
terests of the electrical industry. We 
here record our appreciation of his 
splendid co-operation and express to 
him in this testimonial the pleasure 
which contact with him has given each 
of us and look forward to a long con- 
tinuation of that friendly relationship 
which we have enjoyed for many years.” 





Eastern Inspectors to Meet 
in February 


A meeting of the Eastern Association 
of Electrical Inspectors, an outgrowth 
of the Western New England Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., on February 
10. One of the important subjects 
slated to be discussed is “Grounding.” 
In connection with this subject the meet- 


ing will take up the question of the 
proper identification of circuits. 





Oldest Contractors’ Body 
Elects Officers 


The oldest electrical contractors’ as- 
sociation in the United States, Electrical 
Contractors’ Association No. 1, of New 
York City, met on January 7 and elected 
officers to serve in 1926, They are: M. 
S. Blumberg, president; J. P. Hall, 
treasurer; M. J. Levy, secretary. The 
executive committeemen are James R. 
Strong, chairman; L. K. Comstock, J. 
M. Watters, J. C. Hatzel, W. H. Taver- 
ner, M. S. Blumberg, M. J. Levy. 

This association is the veteran of all 
electrical contractors’ organizations, 
having been founded in August, 1892, 
and being now in its thirty-fourth year 
of active existence. 


| 


Abbott on Southern Trip for 
Estimating Data 


Arthur L. Abbott, technical director 
of the A. E. I., left on January 7 for a 
trip through the South, on which he 
will gather data for an important ex. 
tension of the estimating work he has 
been carrying on for the association, 
He will travel by automobile in com. 
pany with Arthur P. Peterson, field rep. 
resentative of the A. E. I., and during 
the trip will visit Philadelphia, Balti. 
more, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, 
several cities in North and South Caro. 
lina, Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

The cost data to be obtained will tend 
particularly toward the development of 
a new manual of motor repair shop 
practice. 





N. Y. State Body Urges Separate 
Contract Letting 


DETERMINED campaign to induce 


the New York state legislature to 
legalize the separate letting of state con- 
tracts for electrical work is to be en- 
tered upon by the New York State As- 
sociation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. This was disclosed at the 
semi-annual meeting of the association, 
held January 13, in the board room of 
the New York City Electrical Board of 
Trade. At present electrical contracts 
on state work are sublet through a gen- 
eral contractor wherever possible. The 
progress of the work.was reported on 
by the chairman of the committee in 
charge of it and the matter is expected 
to be brought before the legislature at 
this session. 

Another important step taken at the 
meeting was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion disapproving the general use of 
multiple assemblies of non-metallic 
sheathed cable. It was voted to send 
the past president of the association, F. 
A. Mott, to Chicago as its representa- 
tive at the meeting which took place 
there on January 25 to consider the use 
of this wiring material. 

Much satisfaction was expressed by 
those at the meeting over the appoint- 
ment of Joseph C. Forsyth as super- 
vising engineer of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange. It was stated 


= § 


also that the body would look favorably 
upon the consolidation of the under- 
writers of the entire state under one 
head so far as interpretation of rules 
was concerned. 

L. R. Rogers was appointed chair- 
man and James F. Burns vice chairman 
of the annual convention committee. It 
was voted to hold the next meeting at 
the Van Cuyler Hotel, Schenectady, on 
June 13, 14 and 15. A large delega- 
tion was assured from New York City 
and also from up-state points. One of 
the features of this meeting will be the 
inspection of the General Electric 
Works. 

Representatives at the meeting of the 
executive committee were: F. A. Mott 
and H. F. Janick, Rochester; James F. 
Burns and L. R. Rogers, Schenectady; 
C. C. Miller, Oneonta; Hugo Tollner, 
Brooklyn, and A. Lincoln Bush, New 
York City. The joint conference com- 
mittee was represented by F. A. Mott, 
J. P. Ryan and L. R. Rogers. 





OBITUARY 





Benjamin H. Ryder 
Benjamin Hudson Ryder, electrical 
engineer of the American Steel and 


Wire Company for the past twenty-four 
years, died suddenly December 26. 
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Unification of Wire Gages 


The present confusion of gages for 
copper wire is to be done away with, 
according to the plan of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, 
which will soon begin a program of 
simplification in that field. At present 
copper wire is classified by three gages, 
the American Wire Gage (formerly 
Browne & Sharpe’s gage), the Birming- 
ham Wire Gage and the Standard Wire 
Gage. Number 6 copper wire, accord- 
ing to the first gage, is .162 inches in 
diameter, according to the second gage 
203 in. in diameter and according to 
the third gage is .192 in. in diameter. 

This wide diversity necessarily leads 
to confusion in ordering or filling or- 
ders and some organizations in order 
to avoid error have done away with 
gage numbers and designate wire sizes 
in decimal fractions of an inch, which 
is in itself cumbersome. A conference 
of industrial groups interested in this 
problem will be called soon. 





N. Y. Independents Install 
Officers 


At a large and enthusiastically social 
dinner meeting of the Independent-As- 
sociated Electrical Contractor-Dealers 
of New York, held at the Hotel Astor 
on January 13, the new officers of the 
organization were inducted into office. 
The officers, elected during December, 
are: S. J. O’Brien, president; H. M. 
Walter, first vice president; Fred B. 
Zenker, second vice president; A. Lin- 
coln Bush, treasurer; Zoltan Hartman, 
financial secretary; Albert A. A. Tuna, 
recording secretary; M. J. Heller, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 


The dinner, which was the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, was attended by 350 leaders in the 
various branches of the industry. A. 
Lincoln Bush, president of the state as- 
sociation of contractor-dealers, acted as 
toastmaster and installer and in that ca- 
pacity presented for the members a sil- 
ver cup to the retiring president, L. C. 


MacNutt. 





North Carolina Decides on 
Two Meetings Yearly 


Instead of holding four meetings a 
year, as it has done until this time, 
the North Carolina Association of 
Electragists will hereafter hold only 
two. This change in procedure was de- 
cided upon at the annual meeting of the 
association held January 11 at the O. 
Henry Hotel in Greensboro. 

This first 1926 meeting was a highly 
successful one from the standpoint of 
attendance, over fifty delegates, repre- 
senting the various sections of the state, 
being present. The annual election of 
officers brought these results: Presi- 
dent, H. R. Bouling, Charlotte; vice 
president, J. H. Bartlett, High Point; 
secretary, W. P. Christian, Greensboro; 
treasurer, F. C. Davis, Greensboro. 

Charlotte was chosen for the next 
convention of the association, the meet- 
ing to be in August and the exact date 
to be fixed later by the officers. 

N. C. Kennedy, state electrical in- 
spector, made an address on standards 
at the business session. He told of the 
new electrical code for 1926 and the 
building code for the current year. He 
also took up the matter of taxation on 
contractors and dealers according to the 





Just Before the Speeches Began at The Independent Associated Dinner 


number of men who are employed. 

A talk, dealing with the business 
practices of contractors and dealers in 
Asheville, was made by George W. 
Webb. 

N. L. Walker, retiring president, 
spoke of the work of the electrical 
men’s organization in the last four 
years, how it had grown and how it had 
promoted a friendly feeling among the 
men of the industry. He considered 
this growth of fellowship one of the 
finest things about the association. 





New Code for New York City 


A new electrical code became effec- 
tive in New York City on December 22, 
1925, the ordinance containing the code 
provisions having been passed by the 
Board of Aldermen on December 15 
and approved by the mayor a week 
later. The new local code follows the 
provisions of the 1923 National Elec- 
trical Code, except in minor details. 
The most important provisions of the 
ordinance have to do with enforcement 
of penalties for infraction of the code. 


Formerly infractions of the code 
were adjudicable only in civil courts 
and judgments were subject to collec- 
tion only. Now the department may 
take cases directly into a police magis- 
trate’s court and a penalty of fine or 
imprisonment or both may be given by 
the magistrate. The maximum penalty 
is a fine of $50 and imprisonment for 
10 days. 


The fee for a master electrician’s 
license, new, has been raised to $25 
from $10 and for the renewal has been 
raised to $10 from $5. The special elec- 
trician’s license (for maintenance elec- 
tricians) has been raised from $1 to $5 
for both a new license and renewals. 
Hereafter there will be a $5 examina- 
tion fee, this amount to be applied to 
the license fee if the applicant qualifies 
for license. This was made necessary, 
it was explained, by the large number 
of men taking the examination with no 
chance of passing and who only wasted 
the time of the examiners. 


According to the ordinance the 
license board will now be appointed 
annually instead of holding office in- 
definitely. The composition of the board 
remains the same. 


The code still retains the rule of al- 
lowing no more than 10 amp. on a 
branch circuit in contrast with the rul- - 
ing of the 1925 National Electrical 
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Code that 15 amp. may be allowed on 
a branch circuit. The drafting of the 
local code was mainly the work of the 
late Hubert S. Wynkoop, who also 
helped draft the 1923 National Elec- 
trical Code which it follows. 





Electragist on Board of 
Toronto League 


At the annual meeting in December 
of the Toronto Service League a board 
of directors for 1926 was elected, the 





R. A. L. Gray 


new board including R. A. L. Gray, who 
has been serving for several years as 
an executive committeeman of the A. 
E. I. G. W. Patterson was another di- 
rector’ elected to represent the con- 
tractor-dealer group in the league. 

The 1926 program, involving a bud- 
get of $18,000, was approved by the 
board at a directors’ meeting. The full 
details of the biggest promotion cam- 
paign the league has attempted, one full 
of special activities, are to be disclosed 
soon. 

One of the changes called for by the 
program is the addition of another field 
representative and another stenographer 
at the headquarters office. New offices 
have been engaged in the Excelsior Life 
Building and the staff of the league for 
this year will number five persons. 





Standardizing Drafting Room 
Practice 


Drafting room practice will be the 
next commercial practice to enjoy the 
benefits of standardization, a compre- 
hensive program for this having just 
been launched by the American Engi- 





neering Standards Committee. This ac- 
tion follows the unanimous recommen- 
dations of a representative conference 
held in December, which was attended 
by fifty individuals, representing a total 
of forty-eight professional and trade 
bodies, schools and commercial con- 
cerns. The Association of Electragists, 
International, was represented by Ar- 
thur L. Abbott, technical director. 

The program adopted by the con- 
ference consists mainly of the following 
items: Series of sizes for drawings: 
standard nomenclature for drawings; 
arrangement of views and sections; in- 
dication of dimensions and tolerances; 
indication of surface or finish; indica- 
tion of threaded gears, etc. 





Another California Local 


Association 

The electrical contractors and dealers 
of Stockton, Cal., have recently formed 
a local organization, the initial mem- 
bership consisting of eight firms. The 
following officers have been elected: 
George Taylor, Hild Electric Company, 
president; G. Grider, Grider Electric 
Company, vice president; W. J. Collins, 
secretary; E. H. Grogan, Stockton 
Plumbing Supply Company, treasurer: 
trustees, Charles Bass, Commercial 
Electric Company; W. H. Murphy, 
Bright Spot Electric Company; E. Sup- 
lick, Eddy Electric Company. 





Urge Caution in Temporary 
Wiring 
Temporary wiring for light and 
power in buildings in the course of con- 
struction has been a source of hazard 
to such an extent that it has been 
brought to the attention of the Elec- 
trical Committee for the purpose of 
making rules covering it. It is felt that 
some contractors do not give sufficient 
attention to the safeguarding of such 
work and too frequently the wiring is 
left in an unsafe condition, particularly 
as applied to the life hazard. The Los 
Angeles city electrical department is 
one of the first to consider this matter 
seriously and recently has submitted 
the following suggestions to the con- 
tractor-dealers’ association of that city: 
“Contractors should caution their 
foremen of the importance of more 
carefully guarding such work. When 
possible one man should be assigned to 
be responsible for this work. 
“Particular attention should be given 
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to providing externally operated 
switches, both operating and _ cireyjt 
(especially on 3-phase power) ; polariz. 
ing of sockets; taping of conductors 
when joints are made and of bared 
places; maintaining all necessary 
grounds on both equipment and light. 
ing circuits; proper protection of cop. 
ductors and the removal of wires not in 
use. 





Randall Heads Rocky Moun- 
tain League 


At the annual election of the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical Cooperative 
League of Salt Lake City, held Decem. 
ber 28, 1925, the following officers and 
trustees were elected to serve during the 
coming year: 

President, George R. Randall; vice 
president, B. E. Rowley; secretary and 
treasurer, R. M. Bleak; trustees, H. R. 
Bygel, J. A. Kahn, J. M. Perlewitz, W. 
J. Berryman, George R. Randall, F. C. 
Wolters, J. V. Buckle, G. J. Guiver, B. 
C. J. Wheatlake, W. A. Moser, B. E. 
Rowley, Thad J. Stevens, D. C. Green, 
P. M. Parry, H. M. Ferguson, R. M. 
Bleak, Orson John Hyde. 





George R. Randall 


Mr. Randall, the newly elected presi- 
dent, is president and general manager 
of the Salt Lake Electric Supply Com- 
pany and is the first president of the 
league to be selected from the con- 
tractors’ group. He has been in the 
electrical business for the past twenty- 
three years and has recently made a 
careful study of electrical ordinances. 
During his term of office, he has stated, 
he will endeavor to make the local elec- 
trical ordinances and inspection as 
nearly perfect as possible. 
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Decalcomania Seal Now Ready 
for Electragists 


The name “Electragist” is an increas- 
ingly valuable asset to members of the 


A. E. I. each year and should be used 


MEMBER 
x ) » * e- 











The New Decalcomania Seal in Gold, 


Red and Blue 


throughout each member’s business. 
The association now is presenting a new 
means of keeping the name before the 
public in the shape of a decalcomania 
seal in colors, suitable for transferring 
to glass surfaces such as show windows, 
auto and truck windshields, etc. It is 
impossible to show in the accompany- 
ing illustration the very attractive color 
scheme of the seal, which is red, gold 
and dark blue. It is 5 inches high and 
41% inches wide. One seal has been 
sent to each member and additional 
copies may be had at 25 cents each, 5 
for $1.00. 





Southern California Executive 
Committee Meeting 


Reports on conditions in the va- 
rious districts of the southern di- 
vision of the California Electragists 
were heard at the December meeting of 
the executive committee, held in Los An- 
geles. One of the most important re- 
ports came from P. H. Needham of the 
Beverly Hills district, explaining that 
the new ordinance which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1926, is patterned after 
the ordinance now effective in the city 
of Los Angeles and will require each 
contractor to deposit a $100 registra- 
tion fee and give a surety bond to the 
amount of $1,000. The members of the 
Beverly Hills district, according to the 
report, have also ironed out their dif- 
ferences with the Southern California 
Telephone Company on the matter of 


telephone conduit service. The com- 
pany will now accept a l-in. conduit 
service instead of the 11%-in. service 
conduit specified by it recently. 





New Electragists 
The following list of contractor-deal- 
ers have made application for member- 
ship and been accepted into the A. E. I. 
since the publication of the last list in 
the January issue: 


CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach: 

Acme Electric Co., Inc. 

Baty Electric Co. 

Kuster-Wetzel Electric Co. 

The J. W. Lane Electric Co. 

Mott Electric Co. 

O. W. Newcomb Electric Co. 
San Francisco: 

Goodwin-Wright Co. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Florida Power & Lt. Co. (Assoc.) 
Sebring: 
Mitchell Electric Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
Fidelity Electric Shop. 
MICHIGAN 
Jackson: 
Jackson Electrical Appli. Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Fergus Falls: 
Norton Electric Co. 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City: 

Eastern Hdwe. & Sup Co. (Assoc.) 

Franklin Elec. Co. (Assoc.) 

David Park Co. 

L. L. Jones Co, 

J. Howard Blackman. 

Frederick R. Rogers. 

Longport Electrical Co. 

A. L. Brown. 

Gruen Electrical Co. 

Economy Electric. 

George W. Post. 

J. S. Maegin. 

Electrical Equipment Co. 
Camden: 

Geo. H. Paxson. 
Passaic: 

National Electric Co. 


NEW YORK 

Falconer: 

Fox Electric Shop. 
Jamestown: 

F. & F. Elec. Service Co., Inc. 
Lyons: 

Carroll Electric Co. 

OHIO 

Canton: 

L. T. Haldeman. 
Mansfield: 

The Richland Elec. Co. 
Warren: 

The Luse Elec. Co. 

Hutton & Jones Elec. Co. 

















































PENNSYLVANIA 
Birdsboro: 
James F. Potts. 
Carbondale: 


Pioneer Electric Co. rt 


Earl’s Elec. Shop. 
Ben Yaple Elec. Co. 


Harrisburg: 

W. H. Brownewell, Jr. 
Lancaster: 

Wm. V. Brinkman. 
Lemoyne: 

John E. May. , 
Manchester: m| 

Manchester Elec. & Sup. Co. 
New Kensington: 

Tri-City Electric. 
Norristown: 

Woodland Electric Co. 
Philadelphia: 

Chas. J. Mulhern & Co. 

Mueller Elec. Co., Inc. 
Reading: 


Erie 
Garvin Electric Co. 


South End Elec. Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 





Chelyan: 
McGraw Electric Co. 
JAPAN ‘i 
Tokyo: i 
Howell H. Reeves, International General 
Elec. Co., Inc. (Assoc.) | 
News Notes Concerning 


Contractor-Dealers 


The phenomenal growth in the busi- 
ness of the Beltzhoover Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has required a 
large increase in the working capital of 
the company and at the last meeting of 
the board of directors it was decided to 
form a separate organization to hold 
and operate the company’s real estate 
interests. Application has been made 
for articles of incorporation with an 
authorized capital of 5,000 shares no 
par value common stock. The new 
company will be called the Belver 
Realty Company. Officers and directors 
are Charles M. Beltzhoover, president; 
John D. Beltzhoover, vice president; 
Anna C. Kotz, treasurer, and Irene M. 
Beltzhoover and Myrtle M. Beltzhoover, 
directors. 


The Young Electric Works, Augusta, 
Ga., is now occupying new and com- 

modious quarters at 1007 Broad street, 

having been forced to enlarge its facili- 

ties by increasing business. 


A new electrical shop has been estab- 


lished in Snyder, Okla., by Arthur Har- 
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} A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical { 


Contractor and Dealer 
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Entrance Switch 


The Wadsworth Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Covington, Ky., is mar- 
keting a new plug fuse type entrance 
switch made in four combinations. It is 
30-amp., 125-v., and 2 pole. There are 
1% and 34-in. knockouts in sides, top 
and bottom end plates and back of cab- 
inet, providing ample room for running 
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wires. Extended type trims can be used 
by removing the top end plate and ex- 
tended type trims for any standard 
make, single phase, 5-amp., meter will 
be furnished when specified at slight 
extra cost. The switches are given the 
catalogue listing No. 33. 





Primary Resistance Starters 


The General Electric primary resist- 
ance starters for squirrel cage induc- 
tion motors, bearing the designation 
CR-7056-D-1, have been superseded by 
two new types, the CR-7056-D-3 in sizes 
up to 25 horsepower, and the CR-7056- 
D-4 in sizes from 25 to 50 horsepower. 
The 7056-D-3 has arc barriers and the 
7056-D-4 starters are equipped with 
magnetic blowouts and arc chutes, en- 
abling them to handle the larger motor 
currents. 

Both starters have an improved mag- 
netic time interlock, an important 
change being that the operating spring 






=, 





now works by compression instead of 
tension. The interlock can thus be ad- 
justed more easily. 

Starting resistors are also redesigned 
and enlarged to give more capacity, 
and conform to Classification No. 16 of 
the Electric Power Club, which pro- 
vides 200% full load current or more 
on the first point for 15 seconds out of 
every four minutes. 

The enclosing case of the D-3 starters 
opens from the top, is ventilated, has 
two 114-in. knockouts in the top and has 
two knockouts of the same size in the 
bottom. The cover may be padlocked 
shut if desired. 

The D-4 enclosing case is larger than 
that of the D-3, in order to make room 
for the increased size of the resistor. 
This case opens on the side and, like 
that of the D-3, can be padlocked shut 
if desired. It is provided with two 2-in. 
knockouts in both top and bottom. 

Both forms of starter are arranged 
for wall mounting and have an approxi- 
mate weight of 122 pounds. 





Arrow Devices 


Six additions to their line of outlet 
box receptacles have been made recently 
by the Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Catalogue Nos. 9,308 and 
9,311 are outlets for exposed work and 
are available only in the keyless style, 
but can be furnished either with metal 





covers or all porcelain. They are in- 
tended for installations where appear- 
ance is not so important, but they are 
practical for installation in cellars, ga- 
rages, industrial jobs and exposed work, 
being grooved for weatherproof shade- 
holders. They are respectively with 
and without wire for 314-in. box. 
Catalogue Nos. 8,272 and 8,273 are 
attachment plug receptacles for outlet 





boxes, made up of standard side-wired 
single and duplex receptacles with 
metal covers for mounting directly to 
outlet boxes. They are respectively for 
a 4-in. and for a 314-in. box. 
Catalogue Nos. 8,275 and 8,277 are 





attachment plug receptacles for outlet 
boxes and provide service outlets for 
garages, kitchens and damp places 
where an all-porcelain device is essen- 
tially practical. Both new styles are 
for mounting on a 314-in. box. 

A turn candle socket, adapted to deep 
candle cups, has also been developed by 
the Arrow company. It may be used 
wherever a keyless socket can be in- 
stalled. The device is also furnished 
with a drip type tube, antique finish. 
The company lists the following among 
the advantages of the new device: 
“Light controlled by turning the can- 
dle; fits any candle cup; operating 
lever practically flush with outside of 
candle tube.” 





Safety Fusenters 


The Mutual Electric and Machine 
Company, Detroit, announces an addi- 
tion to its line of “Fusenters” in its 
Type AF. These are combinations of 
standard units of moulded composition 
blocks, mounted on a steel plate which 
is adjustable in all directions so as to 
make it conform to the wall line; 3 
inch wiring gutters are standard. The 
screw shell and wiring features are sim 
ilar to those provided in the type BF 
“Fusenters,” previously announced by 
this company. The fronts are die-made 
and of luminized finish so that when 
the fronts are mounted on the boxes 
the drawn panel encloses and fits s¢ 
curely with the molded composition 
blocks allowing only the fuses to be ac- 


cessible. Safety features have been 
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For Every 
Window-Lighting Need! 


Shallow windows, deep windows—high 
windows, low windows—each may be cor- 
rectly illuminated with scientifically designed | : 
X-Ray Reflectors. 


The “Jack” and “Jill” reflectors at $4.50 each 
are two of the most popular units for medium size win- 
dows, while the “Queen” at $6.00 is the running mate 
of the “King” for larger windows. Do not forget the 
No. 33 FLOoOD-Ray for unusual effects! 


Every Good Electrical Dealer Sells These! 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard 


31 W. Forty-Sixth St. CHICAGO 3113 W. Sixth Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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closely adhered to. Means are pro- 
vided for testing and locating burnt out 
fuses. Any of the molded units are re- 
movable and replaceable without dis- 
turbing the cabinet proper. Card hold- 
ers are provided for each circuit, but in 
addition the luminized drawn panel 
makes it possible to write, with pen or 
pencil, the names of the rooms con- 
trolled by the various circuits. Type 
AF “Fusenters” are made in all sizes 
and arrangements either for single fuse 
per circuit or two fuses per circuit. 





Appleton Fittings 

The Appleton Electric Company, 
Chicago, has recently placed on the 
market a line of bar hangers made in 
several styles. Hangers only are fur- 
nished and can also be supplied com- 
plete with loom or conduit outlet boxes. 
The “SBH” straight bar hanger with 
stud is designed expressly for ceiling 
plates and for concrete work. The stud 
is drawn from steel and so made that it 
allows for free movement along the bar, 
and easy tightening by means of a wing 
locknut at any desired place. The box 
can be located at a desired spot, al- 
though the conduit may be a little off 
length. Notches provided at ends of 
bar prevent stud from slipping off. 





To take care of certain requirements 
where a fixture stem permanently at- 
tached to box is desired the Appleton 
company has designed and is furnishing 
314-in. and 4-in. octagonal also 4-in. 
square outlet boxes in this way. The 
fixture stem is solid, stamped from steel, 
and the four small prongs are inserted 
in the regular fixture stem holes in the 
bottom of the box and bent over, mak- 
ing the connection very rigid. 





Flush Plates 


Reynolds Spring Company, Jackson, 
Mich., manufacturers of the “Reynolite 
Masterpiece” line of hot molded elec- 
trical fittings are now showing flush 
plates in all the usual styles up to four 
gang push and toggle switch plates. 
Made of “Reynolite,” they are practi- 
cally unbreakable and the finish is un- 
affected by heat, cold or acids. 





G. E. Distributors Merge 
The Lake States General Electric Sup- 


ply Company, Inc., has been organized 
to carry on business as a wholesale dis- 
tributor of electrical supplies in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. It has taken over 
the equipment and merchandise of the 
following companies and will retain 
their personnel: Erner & Hopkins Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis 
Electric Supply Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Crescent City Electric Company, 
Evansville, Ind.; A. T. Knowlson, De- 
troit, Mich.; Post-Glover Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, (except factory 
at Ludlow which will be conducted un- 
der the old name as heretofore); Re- 
public Electric Company, Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio; W. G. Nagel Electric 
Company, Toledo, Ohio (except manu- 
facturing operations which will be con- 
ducted under the old name as heretofore. 
The above companies have all been 
wholesale distributors of General Elec- 
tric merchandise. It was announced that 
the object in forming this new corpora- 
tion is to provide a more effective form 
of organization and to give better ser- 
vice to customers. The General Electric 
Company will have a substantial interest 
in this new corporation. 





Manufacturing Notes 

William K. Vanderpoel, since Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, general superintendent of 
distribution, of what is now the electric 
department of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company has resigned to be- 
come vice president and executive engi- 
neer of the Okonite Company and the 
Okonite Callender Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of wire and cable for electric 
purposes, with factories at Paterson and 
Passaic and general offices in New York 
City. Mr. Vanderpoel ranks high among 
the electric distribution engineers of the 
country, and his intimate knowledge of 
transmission and distribution matters 
and especially of high voltage practice 
was one of the reasons that led to his 
selection for his new position. 


More than 60,000 items are listed in 
the new electrical supply book now 
being distributed by the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, successor to the supply 
department of the Western Electric 
Company. The company has also issued 
its 1926 fan manual, listing all the sell- 
ing helps offered for the use of the 
dealer. 


The Circle F Manufacturing Com- 


es 


pany has moved into its new office build. 
ing at 720 Monmouth St., Trenton, N, J. 


The following appointments have 
been announced by the Reynolds Spring 
Company, Jackson, Mich.: R. R. Macy 
to be district manager of the New York 
territory with offices at 420 Frelinghuy. 
sen avenue, Newark, N. J.; Edward F. 
Meyers to be manager of the central di- 
vision, Chicago territory, with offices at 
140 South Dearborn street; H. B. Parke 
to be manager of the Pittsburgh district 
with offices at 305 Seventh avenue; 
Charles N. Wiltbank and Charles Fry. 
burg to be representatives in the Phila- 
delphia district with offices at 353 North 
Fourth street; E. T. Gunther to be man- 
ager for the Dallas district with offices 
in the Santa Fe building; O. T. Jenkins 
to be manager of the Kansas City dis. 
trict: The company will also open 
offices in Atlanta, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland. 


Three bulletins have been issued by 
the Allen-Bradley Company, Milwau- 
kee, dealing respectively with their type 
F-2250 crane, hoist and mill controllers, 
their type C-1220 current-limit auto- 
matic direct current starter for machine 
tool service and their graphite disc rhe- 
ostat for general industrial applications. 


Roger Williams has become associ- 
ated with Landers, Frary & Clark as 
manager of the heating appliance divi- 
sion in the New York territory. Mr. 
Williams until the first of the year had 
been New York manager for the Sim- 
plex Electric Heating Company. 





The Groundulet Company is now lo- 
cated in new quarters at 480 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Control of J. H. Bunnell & Company, 
New York City, manufacturers of tele- 
graph apparatus and fire alarm appara- 
tus, has been acquired by J. J. Raftery 
and J. G. Dougherty. Mr. Raftery was 
formerly with the Western Electric 
Company and later was eastern general 
manager of the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company. Mr. Dougherty has 
been connected with the Illinois Steel 
Corporation. 


The new general catalogue of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, No. 6001-B, is 
now being distributed. It contains 1100 
pages and lists practically all the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company. 
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